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DESIGN FOR ITALIAN VILLA, 


la accompanying design, furnished by Mr. 
H. Hudson Holly, is intended for a first- 
class country seat in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and is a modification 
of one erected some ten years 
since in Bethel, Connecticut, 
for Mr. Orsin Benedict, an 
extensive manufacturer of 
that town: 

The hall, in this case some 
nine feet’in. width, extends 
entirely through the house, 
and has living-rooms on each 
side. The first on the left is 
the parlor, which is of com- 
modious _ proportions, and 
has a large bay-window. It 
also communicates with ve- =~ 
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although the kitchen wing is somewhat lower 
than the main house, the second story of the 
wing is exactly on a level with the main landing. 














randas front and rear. The 
sliding doors’ in the centre 
are directly opposite sliding 
doors in ‘the sitting-room, 
which is on the other side 
of the hall. This room also 
communicates . by . sliding 
doors with the dining-room, 
which is similar in size and 
proportion to the parlor. 
The advantage of these doors 
is evident, throwing parlor, 
hall, sitting, and dining 
rooms together; so that, in 
case of a large entertainment 
being given, the rooms can 
be used en suite. As the 
library should always be a 
private room, affording as 
much wall space as possible 
for book-cases, it is thought 
best to have these doors 
single, 

_ The dining-room commu- 
nicates with the kitchen 
through a spacious, well- 
lighted butler’s pantry, pro- 
vided with ample dressers 
and butler’s sink, furnished 
with hot and cold water, 

_ The kitchen is of good 
size, and has laundry, store- 
room, and pantry attached. 
There is also a veranda for 
the servants, so located that 
they may occupy it in sum- 
mer and be out of sight of 
the family. ‘The private 
Staircase, which lands on a 
level with the landing of the 
main stair, ascends directly 
from the kitchen, so that, 
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— PLAN OF FIRST STORY~- 


The second story is also of liberal proportions ; 
the hall of the same width as that below, extend- 
ing uninterruptedly to the front of the house, 
which, we think, when the space can be spared, 
is a great advantage over the usual system of 
making a bedroom in front, both obstructing the 
light and diminishing the dignity of the hall. It 
will be observed that this end is somewhat wider 
than the rest, and is separated from the main hall 
by anarch. This always makes a pleasant place 
for ladies to sit when they wish to be retired ; 
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Cuitp’s Piayine Rue. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 32-37. 
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- PLAN OF SECOND STORY — 


it has also a closet, which might act as a recep- 
tacle for ladies’ work; and, as it communicates 
with a large balcony, commanding an extensive 
view in front, this alcove is particularly desirable. 
If greater privacy is wanted, curtains might be 
suspended in the archway, rendering it available 
as a bedroom in case of a press of company. 

There are five bedrooms oz this floor, all of 
good size, and provided with ample closets. 
That over the dining-room is the most spacious, 
and has a well-lighted dressing-room, communi- 
cating with the bath. This 
bedroom also has a door 
leading into the front bed~- 
room, which is situated over 
the sitting-room. 

The attic of this liouse is 
of good height, and may be 
similar in arrangement to the 
story below. As it is ap- 
proached by the main stair- 
case the apartments may be 
used for spare chambers as 
well as servants’ rooms. It 
contains a large tank for the 
supply of the plumbing, 
which may in a great meas- 
ure be filled from the roof; 
and there is also a closet or 
dresser, inclosed with glass 
doors, in which to hang 
clothing put aside during the 
winter or summer. This re- 
ceives sufficient light from 
the roof. We likewise have 
a linen room and cedar clos- 
et, which are placed in the 
attic in order to economize 
room for other purposes in 
the second story. 

There is a cellar under 
the entire house, containing 
a furnace, coal and wood 
bins, store cellar, and larder. 

One of the peculiar feat- 
ures of this design is the 
tower, which not only far- 
nishes a commanding view 
of the adjacent scenery, but 
makes an agreeable diversity 
in the outline of the build- 
ing. Italso stands out bold- 
ly against the sky; and, al- 
though embodied in the 
house, breaks out sufficiently 
to show that its lines are 
continuous to the ground, 
which plan we always advise, 
yather than having an ob- 
servatory resting upon the 
roof without apparent ade- 
quate foundation, giving the 








Dress ror Boy From 2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 26-31, 


impression of the roof’s be- 
ing borne down by a weight 
i beyond its power to sustain, 
This tower gives prominence 
to the entrance door, which, 
in good architecture should, 
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always be emphasized. This effect is still fur- 
ther aided by the breaking of the entrance porch 
beyond the lines of the veranda. 

t may be asked why no bay-window is shown 
in the sitting-room. reason for this is, a 
bay-window in this place would-not only crowd 
the h, but detract from its prominence, 
wisi, as we have before said, it has been our 
study to avoid. 

is design could be built complete at a cost 

of $20,000, 


Child’s Playing Rug. . 
See illustration on first page. 

Tus ki the carpet clean, and forms a 
warm seat for the child when it is playing on the 
floor. The border is embroidered with figures 
representing common toys and other objects that 
may serve to call out the child’s faculties of ob- 
servation and speech. The original is of heavy 
red flannel fifty-four inches square, but it may 
be made of any size and of any other woolen 
material. The border is eight inches wide, and 
is worked with black wool in half-polka stitch in 
single figures, a few of the designs for which are 
given by Figs. 32-37, Supplement; other figures 
may easily be added from any cprsente mena 
Edge both sides of the border with red woolen 
braid sewed on in herring-bone stitch with black 
split wool. Underlay the middle part of the rug 
with heavy frieze or wadding, line the whole with 
linen or calico, and edge it with woolen cord. 








TOO LATE. 


Crovcn no more by the ivied walls, 
Weep no longer over her grave, 
Strew no flowers when evening falls, 
Idly you lost what angels gave. 


Sunbeams cover that silent mound 
With a warmer hue than your roses red; 
To-morrow’s rain will bedew the ground 
With a purer stream than the tears you shed. 


But neither the sweets of the scattered flowers, 
Nor the morning sunlight’s soft command, 

Nor all the songs of the summer showers, 
Can charm her back from that distant land. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Aprit 16, 1870. 








Kae We would call the attention of our readers 
to “THE CRYPTOGRAM,” the new and thrilling 
novel by the Author of “Cord and Creese,” “ The 
Dodge,Club Abroad,” etc., which is commenced 
in the present Number. 

IG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ 
and Misses’ Dresses, Wrappers, Paletots, Talmas, 
Water -proof Cloaks, Hoods, Fichus, Basques, 
Blouse Waists, etc., ete. 





THE SPITTOON. 


T may be within the recollection of some of 
our older countrymen and countrywomen, 
if their memories have not been happily spared 
what was by no means specially worthy of rec- 
ord, that in times past a succession of English 
travelers visited and summarily denounced our 
country. These were the Hamitons, Hats, 
TROLLOpES, and Fipters—names all of which 
might have been totally forgotten had not some 
of them been rescued from immediate oblivion 
by the more honorable literary ambition of their 
descendants. ‘These travelers came and saw, 
what now all acknowledge to be, “‘ a great coun- 
try,” and we even then believed to be manifest- 
ing in its daily life, if somewhat rude, the sure 
development of a high civilization. With the 
telling facts of human vigor, co-operating with 
natural fertility and a nation of willing labor- 
ers, fast spreading over and cultivating a broad 
dominion, Hatt, TRoLLore, and Fipier had 
little else apparently to report on their return 
to England than that the whole of America was 
but one great “ spittoon,” and all the Americans 
a people who were chiefly occupied in spitting 
into it. 

We were in our comparative weakness an ir- 
ritable race in those days, and naturally showed 
indignation where contempt would have been 
more proper. We got angry with, while we 
should have despised on their own account, a 
set of writers whose eyes were ever open to our 
faults and shut to our virtues, and for our own 
sake accepted the correction, however ungra- 
ciously administered. With increased strength 
we have less irritability, and can now, with a 
manly fortitude, listen to the proof and bear 
the chastisement of our national vices, 

We venture accordingly to invoke from the 
shades of oblivion the Ha tts, Hamittons, 
TTROLLOPES, and Fip_ers to resume their ap- 
propriate and congenial work of abusing the 
American spitters, and to wipe up, if they can, 
their foul driveling. With all our genuine 
progress in refinement, the disgusting habit of 
‘*expectoration” still clings to so many of our 
people as to be almost national. The univer- 
sality of smoking may have diffused the prac- 
tice more generally, and made Europeans less 
innocent of a charge which they formerly ex- 
clusively laid against us; but be this as it may, 
we are still, par excellence, the spitting nation. 

We in this country seem so enslaved to the 





habit that, though conscious of its vileness, we 
have ingeniously striven to exalt it by a mag- 
niloquent word, and made special and ostenta- 
tious provision for its public exercise, rather 
than yield it up to the disgust it merits. Ez- 
pectorate, with all its Latin sonorousness, has 
been expressly borrowed from the learned jar- 
gon of the doctors, and the spittoon, polished, 
silvered, and elaborately painted with flowers 
and butterflies, set up in drawing-rooms, legis- 
lative halls, libraries, and museums of art and 
science, for the behoof of American spitters and 
their abettors. No one can approach a richly- 
robed dame or a marble statue, or step on a car- 
pet or a tesselated pavement, without being re- 
minded by a special provision for its exercise, 
or, in the absence of such, disgustingly made 
conscious of the prevailing American propens- 
ity. 

The use of tobacco is not alone responsible 
for the disgusting habit of spitting. This is 
acquired by people who were never guilty of 
rolling a cud or puffing a cigar, in early youth, 
from carelessness of education, and persevered 
in through life. The act is not seldom preced- 
ed by a sonorous preliminary known to Ameri- 
can diction as hawking—a disgustful practice so 
common in the country that our people have 
been supposed to be universally affected with 
a congenital bronchitis, or an affection of the 
throat from birth. Our public assemblies, the- 
atres, and even churches, so re-echo with this 
national habit of hemming, coughing, and spit- 
ting, that each place, at times, would seem to 
be from the sound but a hospital for the incura- 
bles of consumption. 

The saliva has its part, and an important 
one, in the economy of life. It is a fluid es- 
sential not only by its moisture mechanically to 
dissolve and facilitate the swallowing of food, 
but it possesses certain chemical constituents 
necessary for its assimilation. No animal body 
can be well nourished without a due supply of 
a properly constituted saliva. This, therefore, 
should be no more thrown away than any oth- 
er useful element of our complicated life and 
structure. The habit of often and copiously 
ejecting it is not only directly injurious by wast- 
ing a material wanted for the uses of digestion, 
but indirectly harmful by stimulating the action 
of the organs which have the property of secret- 
ing it, and consequently the fluid is greatly in- 
creased in quantity and deteriorated in quality. 
An unnatural draft is thus made upon the sys- 
tem to supply the surplus required, to the man- 
ifest loss of general vigor. ‘The material, more- 
over, being of inferior kind, is incapable of prop- 
erly fulfilling its destined purpose. Thus we 
doubt not that excessive spitting, which is the 
source of disgust to all, is a cause of the dis- 
ease of many. There may, be more affinity 
than most suspect between the equally preva- 
lent salivation and dyspepsia. 

The habit is to be cured, like all of its kind, 
by awakening the disgust of people to its gross- 
ness, and their consciousness to the fact of its 
risks to health. Smokers, if there must be 
smokers, should all learn, as most decent ones 
now do, to puff their cigars with dry mouths. 
Chewers should abandon their cuds; for we 
can conceive of no means by which they can 
adapt their habit to the decencies of life. And 
wise housekeepers should not recognize the ne- 
cessity of an unnecessary practice by admitting 
to their households, however polished or adorn- 
ed, the inevitably disgusting spittoon. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Wine and Groceries. 


Y DEAR EDGAR,—A few days since, 
upon that pleasant anniversary which 
marked the completion of my—z, I believe, 
stands for an unknown quantity—upon which, 
as I was saying, I completed, according to the 
Family Bible, my x’th year, I received per ex- 
press a very compact and promising box, not 
too heavy; and as the expressman laid it down 
too carelessly, I thought that I detected a faint 
gurgle, or sound as of g’lop, proceeding from the 
interior, which gave rise to conflicting emo- 
tions. ‘‘If that box,” I said to myself, ‘‘con- 
tains wine, it is a pity that it should be shaken 
up and clouded.” But that thought was in- 
stantly chased away by another: ‘‘If that box 
contains wine, I am a very lucky fellow!” . It 
was carefully removed to the modest little clos- 
et in which I immure my bottles, and upon be- 
ing opened, that pleasing g’Jop was justified by 
the contents. It was a dozen of old port, sent 
to me by that most faithful of friends Philadel- 
phus, who thought that sometimes a glass tak- 
en as a tonic might be of service. 

It was a charitable thought; for, by a curious 
coincidence, that very day I seemed to require 
a little tonic, and as Gregorio happened in to 
dine with me, I opened one of the bottles, and 
pouring out the wine into our glasses, I pro- 
posed the health of Philadelphus. 

‘*Humph!” said Gregorio, as he put down 
his glass, ‘‘the logwood isn’t very strong in 
that.” 

**The logwood ?” said I. 

‘* Certainly,” replied he, ‘‘the port-wine that 
we drink is mostly a decoction of logwood. 
Most of our coffee is chiccory or beans. My 
wife won’t buy any more powdered sugar, be- 





cause it is about half starch and ground rice. 
And as for the rest of the things that we eat 
and drink, the Lord knows what they are.” 

I wonder, Edgar, why I winced as Gregorio 
made these remarks. My emotion suggested 
to me the reflection, ‘‘ Why should port-wine 
be any more genuine than the man who drinks 
it? The coffee is chiccory, is it, and the pow- 
dered sugar is ground rice, or starch, or sand— 
well, why not? What is man?” I couldn't 
help saying this to Gregorio as I laid a delicate 
slice of the tender mutton upon his plate, and I 
added that he might think himself a very fortu- 
nate fellow if he were as sound a specimen of 
his kind as the mutton of itskind. Every now 
and then I see a tremendous onslaught, of ev- 
ery variety of type and adjective and epithet, 
made in the newspapers upon swill-milk, or 
false weights, or adulterated wares; and the re- 
portorial finger of scorn is pointed at Jones- 
bury’s warehouse of family groceries, while sub- 
lime Polyhymnia is invoked to sing the praises 
of Smithkin, the great grocer of Manhattan 
Square, who deals only in the genuine berry of 
Mocha and Java, and the unsandiest of sugars, 
and wines “pure as imported.” 

When we read this, what do we ask our- 
selves? We ask ourselves whether it is a box 
of the best English breakfast tea that Smithkin 
has sent with his respectful compliments to the 
reportorial house, or a huge bag of superior 
buckwheat, or a jar of the choicest preserves. 
And, my dear Edgar, the reason that we ask 
ourselves this question is that we have learned 
that reportorial coffee is chiccory and burned 
beans, also; and that we buy truth in the news- 
papers just as we buy logwood port at the wine- 
merchant’s or shoddy waistcoats at the cloth- 
ier’s. The other day I took up a paper, and 
I read a speech of the Hon. Robert Shaftoe cry- 
ing aloud for honesty and economy and reform 
and purity and progress and civilization and the 
inalienable rights of the people so lustily that I 
almost forgot that I knew that the Honorable 
Robert had been paid a thousand dollars to 
make the speech. And so, when the eloquent 
sermon of the Reverend Onesimus Bray fell un- 
der my eye, with its stirring appeals to every 
body to be up and doing—that the beasts of 
Ephesus were coming down the street, and that 
every man must lend a hand and deal a blow—I 
was obliged to reflect that this port also was a 
very thin decoction of logwood ; and that when, 
some time ago, the Ephesian beasts did really 
come raging through the city, the Reverend 
Onesimus Bray had a very severe headache and 
was obliged to keep his room. 

When you and I go to the Academy Exhibi- 
tion next month, my dear Edgar, and look -at 
the pictures of Brush and Smear and other 
painters, depend upon it we shall partake of a 
great deal of sanded sugar and logwood port. 
Do I think that you literary fellows are any 
more genuine? Look at these little neat half- 
bottles of wine that you are constantly asking 
us to drink with you—these pretty little volumes 
of poems, chiefly lyrical. Ah, Edgar, suppose 
we say port, chiefly logwood! Champagne! 
sparkling grape juice! Oh, my dear Edgar, 
do you think that we don’t know the taste of 
Newark cider? Fineear came to carry me 
off to hear Hymettus, the famous orator. He 
was apparent master of his art. He was nei- 
ther too familiar, too turgid, too didactic, too 
comic, nor too grave. His speech was a trans- 
parent honey in which the flavor of a hundred 
flowers was caught. It was elegant, witty, 
pathetic. ‘*Ah, well?” said Fineear. ‘My 
friend,” said I, ‘*I have never known the log- 
‘wood more skillfully blended. ’Tis a very pal- 
atable drink.” Fineear gazed at me in blank 
dismay. But what I meant was plain enough. 
The logwood is always the same thing. It was 
not so much his cause as himself that Hymet- 
tus had at heart. 

Does it stop with our sex, dear Edgar? I 
saw you at the great ball at Mrs. Gunnybags’s, 
and you exclaimed with rapture that the figure 
of the elder Miss Swan, as she entered the room, 
was your ideal of Junonine grace and beauty. 
Amen ; but I hope that Juno’s cheeks were not 
touched before her glass with a certain little 
nameless something, and that the bloom came 
from within, not from without; and I hope 
that Juno’s dress-maker did not make her form 
also. Miss Swan is a very pleasant liquor; 
but I distinctly taste the logwaod. Do you 
detect any of the same flavor in Mrs. Ogre? 
The benevolent zeal of that lady is immeasur- 
able. She is always getting up fairs, soliciting 
subscriptions, making appeals, organizing Sun- 
day -schools — evidently the most charitable, 
humane, beneficent of human beings. She? 
Why, she puts us all by the ears. Such tittle 
and tattle and incessant reverberation of scan- 
dal wherever she moves was never known. 
Mrs. Ogre passes for very fine old port; but I 
tell you the percentage of logwood per bottle is 
something astounding. 

And there is sweet Lily Lovewell, such a fa- 
vorite, such a model young wife; always in so- 
ciety, but so modest, so neatly dressed, so quiet 
in her manners ; waltzing so circumspectly, nev- 
er flirting, never compromising Tom, her hus- 
band, and home every night by three o’clock— 
what could be more charming, more truly lady- 
like and decorous, than the conduct of little Mrs. 
Lily Lovewell? Have you ever been at her 





house? Very well, it is perhaps better for you 
nottogo. It is a rag-bag, a dust-hole, a hurly- 
burly, a green-room, a curiosity-shop. It is 
the most comfortless, dowdy, tasteless, dreary 
place that could be called a home. Poor wo- 
man! she has no taste for housekeeping, no in- 
terest in it, and no wish to have an interest and 
learn how todoherduty. She is up late, and vis. 


iting and lunching and matinées of many kinds 


consume herday. Then come Tom and dinner; 
and how coaxing and cunning herlittle ways are! 
And what if the table service and the linen are 
enough to make your hair stand on end, and 
the dinner is a disgrace to civilization? If Tom 
ventures to hint that a clean napkin is agreeable, 


, and that he can not dine every day in the week 


upon unmitigated grease, itis either, “You are al- 
ways grumbling, Tom ; nothing ever suits you ;” 
or, “ Then it is what you have to eat, and not me, 
that you care about when you come home ;” and 
smiles, pouts, tears, coaxings, or whatever is nec- 
essary, ad iibitum. Then dressing, and then more 
of that dear, sweet, modest, ladylike, little Mrs. 
Lily Lovewell at the ball. My dear Edgar, you 
may drink your port out of the thinnest and most 
exquisite glass of Murano; but the thinness and 
the exquisiteness of the vehicle will not purge 
the wine of the logwood. 

Is it surprising, then, that the sugar we offer 
to buy should be sanded, when we, the lordly 
customers, are more than half sand ourselves ? 
Need Gregorio remark, with such a cynical as- 
perity, as he puts down his glass, that the port is 
not oppressively strong of the logwood, consider- 
ing that he is? ‘‘Confounded stuff!” exclaims 
some more irascible drinker than Gregorio, 
‘‘what does he mean by sending such poison? 
By Jove! if Demijohn, the wine-merchant, 
were sitting in that chair I’d break this bottle 
over his head.” He wouldn’t do any such thing 
if Demijohn sat there. All this wrath is log- 
wood; and there is nothing more comical than 
to see this huge pot at the head of the table in- 
sulting the poor little kettle in the decanter. 
Before this loud-roaring fellow declaims against 
the logwood in the port, suppose he begins to 
draw off his own superabundant share of that 
villainous decoction! 

Indeed, my dear Edgar, I think that the ex- 
hortation of charity can be carried further even 
than we are apt to suppose. Before I rail at the 
mote in your eye, I am bidden to attend to the 
mote in my own. Very well; I will do my best. 
But shall my duty end with my human breth- 
ren? Shall beans and sugar and coffee and 
wine be excluded from this Christian grace? 
Charity begins at home. Yes, and what does 
that mean? That I musn’t judge myself harsh- 
ly, but may be as ferocious as I will toward 
others? Not at all. It means that, knowing 
my own weakness, I should be tender toward that 
of others; and lay the lash over my own back 
twice for every once that I score my friend Ed- 
gar’s. And it means, further, that when Bridget 
is asked to send in a specimen of the coffee that 
the family have just been drinking, and responds 
with a dish of baked beans, instead of swearing 
that Jonesbury is a rascal and Smithkin un- 
doubtedly impeccable, we should first of all ex- 
claim, ‘‘ God be merciful to us sinners!” 

For the adulteration in our coffee, and the log- 
wood in the fine old port, are signs of our own 
miserable hollowness and falsehood. And as 
the adulteration increases it is only a symptom 
of our increasing disregard for honesty and hon- 
or. When I read those prodigious revelations 
about the grocery-shop I am not at all troubled 
about Mr. Jonesbury, the grocer, but I cry out 
as if somebody had trodden very heavily upon 
my gouty toe. And when Gregorio smacks his 
lips, and remarks that the logwood is very per- 
ceptible in the crustiest port, I roar out peccavi / 
as if I were a mere green glass magnum and had 
been publicly exposed. And of this, my dear 
Edgar, I am fully persuaded, that I shall never 
get the logwood out of that port until I get it 
out of myself; and that if we mean to purify our 
coffee, we must begin a good way behind the 
burned beans. Yours, 

An Oxtp BacuELor. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


AUNTY postillion basques and upper skirts 
for best suits, belted sacques or yoke waists 
for school dresses, and Gabrielles for very small 
children are the useful and simple styles in vogue 
for girls’ dresses. The basque is buttoned in 
front and has but one dart, unless the figure 


| is full enough to require more, and is pointed 


below the waist in front, slopes very short on the 
hips, becoming longer and square behind. The 
side-bodies are defined at the waist merely by 
two buttons, unless the child has a very long 
waist that needs to be shortened in appearance 
by a belt and sash-bow. Short upper skirts with 
apron fronts and slightly bouffant pleats behind 
are more youthful-looking than the tunic shape. 
This style is made up in spring silks, serges, 
shepherd’s plaid, and more than any thing else 
in piqué. In piqué and satin jean dresses the 
lining is omitted, and as these fabrics shrink 
greatly the dress should be made amply loose 
and long. For print and lawn dresses nothing 
is so becoming to girlish figures as the full yoke 
waist with narrow ruffles on yoke, sleeves, and 
skirt. A belted sacque and gored skirt of calico 
or cambric forms a pretty costume for ordinary 
occasions, but is suited only for tidy girls who 
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take care to keep the gathers properly arranged 
beneath the belt. It is best to put a drawing 
string around the waist, and tack the gathers in 
position back and front. Girls of twelve years 
and less wear their dress skirts short enough to 
show two or three inches of white stocking above 
high-cut boots ; but drawers, no matter how hand- 
*somely they are trimmed, must not appear below 
the dress. Hoops are not worn by girls, a ruffféd 
grass linen or crinoline skirt being used instead. 
Bias flounces of the material, box-pleated or 
gathered with scalloped pointed edges, are 
the prettiest trimmings for skirts of silk and 
woolen dresses. Flat pleatings are not light 
and youthful-looking, and should only be used 
on wash goods, where they commend themselves 
because they are easily ironed. 

Short slashed paletots are favorite outer gar- 
ments for girls’ suits. These are similar to the 
sailor jackets of last summer with various slash- 
ings back and front, or if cut too short to be 
slashed, by trimming defining lappets or squares. 
They are made with a turned-over collar or re- 
‘vers, with coat-sleeves, large buttons, and are very 
‘much ornamented behind either by trimming 
‘earried up the centre to the neck or by velvet 
streamers placed at the back of the neck some- 
what after the fashion of the ‘‘ suivez-mot” worn 
‘a year or twosince. Black gros grain and white 
‘corduroy paletots are provided for extra wraps. 
‘Corduroy will wash, as it is all cotton; is $1 75 
a yard, and three-quarters of a yard wide. It is 
prettily trimmed with facings of corded silk of 
‘abright color. For gros grain, pinked frills and 
fringe are used. A model paletot of this kind 
will be found in Bazar No. 13, Vol. IIT. 

Silk and white Swiss over-skirts are still con- 
‘spicuous in girlish toilettes, to which they give 
pretty variety. Bretelles or a peasant bodice 
usually accompany them, though many have 
merely a sash. Those of Swiss muslin are oft- 
enest trimmed with bands of tucks separated by 
‘puffs, and edged with box-pleated or fluted ruf- 
fles. Wide sashes of rose-pink, blue, or apple- 
green silk, pointed at the edges and tied behind 
in large loops, are worn with white or black 
‘over-skirts. Coquettish little aprons of Swiss 
muslin, made with rounded skirt-piece, bib, and 
tiny pockets, with trimming of patent Valen- 
ciennes and ribbon bows, are sold in the stores 
for $1 50. ‘These can be made up at home for 
half the money, and in better taste, by dispens- 
ing with the imitation lace, and using a box- 
‘pleated frill of the Swiss two or three inches 
‘wide. 

The flat Chinese hat described last week, and 
‘a half-high Tyrolienne of black or white straw, 
with turned-up velvet brim, are the hats for 
young misses. A crépe de Chine scarf and flow- 
-er cluster trim the latter. The hair is braided 
overnight, and worn in flowing waves, not small 
crimps, confined in front by a ribbon band with 
two long ends falling over the back among the 
tresses. ‘Two long hanging braids tied with rib- 
bon are also worn, but large girls prefer to cross 
the braids back and forth, giving the chatelaine 
effect. 

For little girls of three or four years, Gabrielles, 
high-necked, or else low and short-sleeved, with 
a sailor jacket, are the regulation dress. ‘These 
plain Gabrielles, with broad front and back gores, 
and narrow side-pieces, are made in all fabrics 
from calico to silk; but those of buff linen and 
white piqué are preferred, as they wash well, 
‘and may be made quite inexpensively, or may 
be elaborate with trimming. ‘The furnishing 
houses sell quantities of Gabrielle slips of buff 
linen braided in showy designs, with white, 
brown, scarlet, or black washing braid. $2 50 
to $3-is the price. They are buttoned behind, 
‘have coat-sleeves, a little turn-over collar and 
belt. White corded piqué Gabrielles trimmed 
with French embroidery are sold for $10; those 
with insertions and edgings of Hamburg work 
cost from $7 upward; with several rows of 
snow-drop braid, $5. Still handsomer than 
these are fine corded piqués with three or four 
rows of the new guipure embroidery inserted 
around the skirt, with narrow ruffles of the same 
between the inserted bands. These are to be 
‘worn over colored slips of silk or of percale that 
will be plainly seen through the open -worked 
trimmings. 

From half a dozen to a dozen white muslin 
slips make up a pretty wardrobe for children 
just putting on short clothes. Twenty have just 
been completed at a furnishing house for one 
little favorite of fortune. An ingenious mother 
can make these at very little expense without 
embroidery, lace, or troublesome ruffling, by using 
tucks in clusters or diagonally, and rows of pleat- 
ed frills that the most verdant laundress can 
iron smoothly and flat. The mattrial for these 
dresses is Victoria lawn a yard and an eighth 
wide, sold for 50 or 60 cents, or soft French 
nansook still wider, costing from 75 to 90 cents. 
A good quality of nansook with a hem and one 
or more clusters of tucks, sewed by machine 
along one side, is also useful for these skirts and 
for petticoats. ‘The tucks are evenly folded and 
beautifully stitched, and the material, a yard 
wide when tucked, is sold in various qualities 
from 45 to 75 cents. For making these slips 
the design is a yoke either high or low in the 
neck, with body and skirt in one, slightly sloped 
in the seams to prevent too much fullness around 
the body. They may be worn flowing, or else 
confined with a sash of ribbon or ruffled strings 
of the material. ‘Trimmed with tucks and patent 
lace, these cost at the furnishing houses $3 50; 
with vandyked insertions of needle-work, $10. 
A handsome slip of French quslin with yoke 
of puffs and insertion, with the same on the 
skirt, and an edge of Honiton lace, is $20. 

Little sacques of white velvet cloth trimmed 
with colored soutache and Tom Thumb fringe 
are the wraps for children of one or two years. 
They cost from $4 to $6. White piqué walk- 
ing coats with cape richly embroidered will be 





worn later in the season. Soft-crowned bonnets 
of white corded silk with Valenciennes ruches 
and rose-buds are worn by these little creatures ; 
price $10. A pretty little Tyrolienne hat of 
lace with bluebells and a white aigrette at the 
side is $9. For more common wear there are 
round hats of white lawn, shirred on cords or on 
reeds, with a rosette of the lawn in front and 
hemmed strings of the same; price $3. Little 
scoop bonnets with piqué head-piece, the crown 
and curtain of lawn, afford the most protection 
from the sun, and are easily washed, as the crown 
and curtain are made to button on; price $2 50, 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 


Handsome imported christening robes are 
made of white organdy, with robe front formed 
of rows of Valenciennes insertion, bands of 
tucks, and box-pleated frills, edged with Valen- 
ciennes. A frill extends up the sides and around 
the skirt. Others have the front width formed 
of Valenciennes insertion in a trellised pattern 
with medallions of appliqué embroidery in the 
centre. The sash for these dainty robes should 
be China crape of palest rose or blue. The sum- 
mer cloak for infants is two large capes of corded 
piqué, trimmed with embroidery, or with inser- 
tions, and edge of guipure or Hamburg work. 
In many cases the upper cape is laden with 
trimming, and the lower entirely plain, as the 
upper cape is often used alone. From $10 up- 
ward is the price. Baby bonnets are of lace 
over silk lining for cool spring days, and without 
lining for summer. They are turned over in a 
Marie Stuart point in front, have soft crowns and 


tiny capes, and are made of Valenciennes lace 


with medallions of needle-work, and a face trim- 
ming of quilled lace studded with knots of ribbon 
and small flowers. Prices range from $6 to $12 ; 
the first for imitation lace, the last for real. Lace 
turbans with white ribbon rosettes on the ears 
are shown for boy babies. 


VARIETIES. 


La Réussite, the new parasol for carriage and 
promenade, is reversible and somewhat in the 
Japanese style. The frame is straight, with 
merely a small tent-like point in the centre. This 
shape secures greater shade without obscuring 
the view of the wearer, and is also more durable 
than the canopied parasols, as there is less strain 
on the silk. ‘They are made of pongee, and of 
silk with colored linings, the edges scalloped, and 
bound to match the lining, or else fringed. The 
handles are of dark wood either plain or hand- 
somely inlaid. Prices are from $5 75 upward, 
according to material. 

Moorish designs are seen in new French jew- 
elry. Jet sets, a brooch and long ear-drops, 
made of small pieces cut to show innumerable 
facets, form arabesques and crescents with many 
swinging pendants. ‘These cost, according to 
the workmanship on them, from $6 to $35. A 
cameo pin and pendants of unpolished jet suit- 
able for mourning is $25. Large hoop ear- 
rings flattened sideways with a ball in the cen- 
tre are made of finely cut jet. The favorite 
pear-shaped ear-drops are $2. Jet slides, large 
and flat, are 75 cents; slides with a ball in the 
centre are $1, with 3 balls $1 50 to $2. 

Jet and gilt together are largely imported. 
Hexagonal pieces of jet, arrows, and balls are 
set in massive gilt, chased after barbaric designs. 
$12 to $18. A set of jat-headed hair-pins, con- 
sisting of seven jet balls of graduated sizes, is 
worn on the coronet of hair that surmounts chate- 
laine braids. Price $7 50. A pair of such pins 
for fastening the veil is $1 50. Daisy hair-pins, 
large jet daisies with a ball in the centre, are 
very handsome, and cost from $2 to $4 a pair. 

The newest thing in colored fancy jewelry is 
smoked Roman pearl in shaded violet, green, or 
crimson balls. ‘These will look pretty with suits 
of summer lawn and percale. A brooch and 
ear-rings cost $6 or $7, a necklace $8, and a 
set of hair-pins $6. 

Veils of black net, large and square, with the 
corner over the face rounded, and the back to be 
caught up with jet pins, cost from $3 50 to $7. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and 
James M‘CreEry & Co. < 





PERSONAL. 


Captain WI 1iams, of the Oneida, was en- 
ed to be married to a young lady in Maine, 
on his return from the Japan cruise. Since the 
1st of January his two children and his intended 
wife have died. When he left Japan he had not 
heard the sad news, but supposed he was coming 
home to meet them all in health and happiness. 
—This dreadful thing has just happened in 
London: Lady BLANCHE NOEL, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of GAINSBOROUGH, has eloped and 
married an organist named Murpuy. Ages— 
BLANCHE, 25; organist, 22. The Earl was against 
the whole thing; but Lady BLANCHE was for the 
organist. Howitwillsound! ‘‘Mistress’’ Mur- 
Puy! Wedded toa musical Milesian! It recalls 
MAGINN’s song: 


“There was a lady lived at Leith, 

A lady very stylish, man; 
And yet, in spite of all her teeth, 

She fell in love with an Irishman, + 

A nasty, ugly Irishman, 
wild tremendous Irishman, 
A tearing, swearing, thumping, bumping, ramping, 

roaring Irishman. 


“One of his eyes was bottle-green, 
And the other eye was out, my dear; 
And the calves of his wicked-looking legs 
Were more than two feet about, my dear; 
Oh, the ~—_ big Irishman, 
™ The rattling, battling Lose mpeg * ~ 
e stamping, ramping, swaggering, staggering, 
leatherliig wwaahy OF an Trishman.” ! 
—Mr. Dickens and daughter have been a-din- 
ing with Minister MoTLey at the American Em- 
bassy. C. D.’s last course of readings, in Lon- 
don, brought to his bank account the not un- 
pleasing sum of $50,000. 








—The bench of the United States Supreme 
Court is now full, by the confirmation of Judge 
BRADLEY. The Judges, their ages, and dates of 
appointment, are as follows: 






Satmon P. Cuasr, of Ohio.......... 62 1864 
Nartuan Cuirrorp, of Maine........ 66 1858 
Samuet Netson, of New York...... 77 1845 
Davip Davis, of Illinois...... -- 35 1862 
Noau H. Swayne, of Ohio.... - 60 1862 
SamveEt F. Mixxee, of lowa.. -. 54 =: 1862 
Srepuen J. Frexp, of Californ: -- 53 = 1863 
Wiu1aM Strona, of Pennsylvania... 61 1870 


Josern P. Brapiey, of NewJersey.. 57 1870 


It is something to be a judge of the supreme 
judicial tribunal of the United States, at a salary 
° r annum; but the police justices of 
the city of New York estimate it to be a bigger 
thing to be police justices at $10,000 per annum. 

— tas. 8. 8. CoNant, formerly managing editor 
of the Times, is preparing a biography of HENRY 
J. RaymonD, which is authorized by the family. 
All the private papers of Mr. RAyMoND have been 
intrusted to the care of Mr. Conant. From his 
hands we may expect a full, accurate, and most 
interesting account of the ablest and most brill- 
iant Pag America has yet produced. 

—The Rev. Mrs. JEREMIAH PorTER runs four 
schools (they speak of running a school as they 
do of running a saw-mill) in Brownsville, Texas, 
and vicinity. The old lady is between sixty and 
seventy years of age, but hasn’t lost her vim, by 
any means. 

—In consideration of the sum of twelve thou- 
sand dollars, to him in hand paid on the 24th 
ult., Mr. CHARLES FECHTER has contracted with 
Mr. FREDERICK RULLMAN, operatic and theatric 
speculator, to appear for four weeks at the Acad- 
emy of Music, commencing on the 20th inst. He 
will then present his entire list of characters in 
succession. 

—Of the gentlemen composing the diplomatic 
corps at Washington, a gentleman, who professes 
to know the whole party, says, ‘‘ No one ranks 
BERTHEMY, the French Minister, in point of abil- 
ity. He possesses a clear, profound intellect, 
great skill in diplomacy, and is a fine writer.” 

—Who was the author of the line, 

“Though lost to sight, to memory dear?” 
Was it Tup- (or Cow-) per? If not, per whom 
was it written ? ‘ 

—Mrs. Mouton, in addition to her distin- 
guished reputation as a vocalist, has the honor 
to be acknowledged as the most daring, skillful, 
graceful skater in Paris. 

—At the recent annual Commencement of the 
New York Medical College for Women the fol- 
lowing graduates received diplomas, and are now 
legally my ty to practice on unhealthy peo- 
ple: Mrs. M. R. GiLBErT, Connecticut; Mrs. Ex- 
MYRA Y. HowarD, Ohio; Miss Susan M. Situ, 
a colored lady, of Brooklyn; Miss Mary EvEer- 
ETT, New York; and Miss Saran D. ELBart, 
New Jersey. Addresses were made by Rev. 
FRANK RvssELL, Mrs. Dr. Lozrer, and the vale- 
dictoty by the young lady of color, Miss Sm1ru, 
who is the first woman of her race to receive a 
medical diploma in the country. 

—Singular old party named Dr. Krrpy SPen- 
CER, of Minneapolis, has just deceased, leaving 
$20,000 to the Atheneum of that city. Went 
to Minneapolis six years ago half dead with con- 
sumption; kept bachelor’s hall; took sashes 
from windows at night; piled on bed-clothes 
éver so thick, and inhaled pure air at 40 degrees 
below zero; learned man, but irreligious ; didn’t 
believe in any thing; made will, and told darkey 
to run to Probate office with it as soon as he, 
SPENCER, had egy fo breathing; darkey fol- 
lowed directions; locked up door as soon as 
there wasn’t any more SPENCER; made for the 
Probate man with will with a will, and there it 
was ascertained that the defunct had become one 
of those public benefactors. 

—In Wyoming Territory, where women judges 
and juries are part of the civil system, the single 
miners seem rather to like it. Recently Mrs. 
Judge Morris presided in a case where the pos- 
session of county records was involved. Crowd- 
ed house. Mrs. Judge M., in reviewing the mat- 
ter, decided that, being the successor of the ac- 
cused herself, she could not with propriety try 
the case, being a party interested—a decision 
quite creditable to the head and heart of the 
feminine functionary. It is one of the curious 
things about these female judges, that the rough 
fellows of the mines treat them, while holding 
court, with the utmost deference and respect. 

—Mrs. Mary Fostrr, of Newark, has just de- 
ceased at 92. She was one of the young girls 
who carried in procession a basket of laurel 
leaves at the funeral of GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

—tThe statistical results of the labors of the 
Rev. Widow Van Cort during the last few 
weeks in Massachusetts are as follows: 411 con- 
verted in Chelsea, 173 in Rockport, 150 in Wil- 
braham ; total footing, 734. For several weeks 
past she has preached on an average eight hours 
aday. Has just opened at Springfield. 

—Mr. Epwin Boots has no reason to complain 
of the indifference of the public to his rendition 
of Hamlet. His closing performance of that 
character at the matinée on the 19th ult. pro- 
duced $3200—the largest sum realized at one 
performance during its Peter run. 

—It is the opinion of Judge Paxson, of Cin- 
cinnati, that the law enabling a party in a crim- 
inal suit to testify in his own case has produced 
a frightful increase of perjury ; and that it is not 
an uncommon occurrence for persons to come 
into the criminal courts incased in an armor of 
perjury. On the contrary, Recorder Hackett, 
of this city, and the District Attorney, regard the 
law as a most salutary one. 

—On what authority, pray, does the Provi- 
dence Herald state that ‘‘ ANNA DICKINSON Will 
be, in due season, led to the altar by a well- 
known Rhode Island literary gentleman?’ What 
is ‘due season ?”” 

—The richest man in the Senate is General 
SPRAGUE, of Rhode Island. He does not patron- 
ize the Senate much; has too many mills and 
things to look after. Mrs. Spraaue has three 
very nice things: personal beauty and two little 
children. Although not frequently seen at pub- 
lic entertainments, she was present at a late Pres- 
idential reception, attired in a royal purple suit, 
trimmed with bands of Russia sable. 

—The Rev. H. Warp BEECHER always has his 
own way of doing things. Generally it is a pleas- 
ant way. Not ——— at a temperance meet- 
ing in Plymouth Church, he introduced the Rev. 
Grorce H. HEPworRTH as “a young man who 
has come from Boston, the most modest place 
in the world, and has dared to expose the evils 
of New York life, and to take hold of public 
questions by the nub end.” 





—Who write letters fer the papers from Wash- 
ington? Well, there’s Ben PERLEY Poorg, who 
is probably the most successful, as to his emol- 
uments, and his employers are satisfied as to 
other essentials. He is clerk to the Committee 
on Printing, which pays about $2500 a year, gives 
him possession of the committee-room, and the 
privilege of the floor of the Senate. e has a 
soft place, has PERLEY, and the light labor of 
correspondence is the jolliest employment im- 
aginable, when performed in the midst of luxu- 
rious surroundings and to the music of $5000 a 
year. He has the pay of a member, with more 
advantages. Donn Pratt, who does for Cincin- 
nati folk, is one of the most popular and racy of 
the fraternity. The most systematic and thor- 
ough correspondent of a leading daily is Con- 
NERY, Of the New York Herald. e was former- 
ly the Albany correspondent of that paper, and 
was transferred to the charge of their bureau at 
Washington because of his peculiar fitness for 
the place. Absorbed as he necessarily is with the 
details of duty, he has little time to devote to 
letter-writing; but when he occasionally works 
up a gossipy letter he writes nothing inferior, 
and many of his efforts are full of spicy incident 
and abound with gems of humor. Mrs. Mary 
CLEMMER AMEs is one of the correspondents of 
the New York Jndependent, and is said to be the 
best-paid letter-writer in Washington. She is 
young, bright, and pretty, and has access to the 
best circles of Washington society. Her hus- 
band is an ex-Congregational minister. She is 
also one of the editars of the Brooklyn Union, 
where she receives a liberal salary. ‘‘ Olivia,’ 
of the Philadelphia Press, is Mrs. Br1ae@s, whose 
husband is Printing Clerk of the House. He 
was formerly an Iowa editor, but is more suc- 
cessful in the performance of the light duties of 
Clerk. ‘‘Cimon’’ is Mr. Crounss, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Times. He, 
too, is clerk to a committee, and enjoys its light 
labor and liberal compensation. He is a good 
writer, candid and accurate, but never humor- 
ous. He owns stock in the Times, which gives 
him a permanent position in Washington. 

—This is the kind of entertainment to go to!— 
the ball given by Sarpa-HA, a Persian, in Paris. 
His lounges were covered with cashmere em- 
broidered with gold, which he gave away to 
the departing guests. One lady, not caring for 
cashmere, took away a Persian carpet. Supper 
was served under a gilded trellis bearing ripe 
grapes, peaches, and cherries. The entertain- 
ment cost a trifle of $20,000. 

—The following scene recently occurred in the 
Towa Senate: Soon after the Senate was called 
to order the door-keeper announced, ‘* Message 
from the House,” and Miss Mary E. Srencer, 
engrossing-clerk of that body, appeared, and 
modestly said, ‘‘ Mr. President.’? That officer 
replied, ‘* Miss Clerk,” and Miss SPENCER pro- 
ceeded to read, in a clear voice, a message from 
the House in relation to certain bills which had 
passed that body. At the conclusion of the mes- 
pr 2 the Senators approved of this first official 
act performed by a young woman in the Iowa 
Senate by a general clapping of hands. 

—It is stated as a fact by the Washington lady 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, that the 
state dinners at the White House vary in cost 
from three hundred to fifteen hundred dollars, 
the average being about seven hundred. The 
“spread” to which Prince ARTHUR was invited 
cost fifteen hundred. It was composed of twenty- 
nine courses. This does not include the bever- 
age, which, by-the-way, is not a heavy item, the 


ladies not being remarkable at goblet, and the . 


men being on the best of that quality which the 
estimable Turveydrop has pleasingly denomin- 
ated ‘‘deportment.’? Sometimes the Adminis- 
tration has senf to it a few choice taps of wine; 
but not so much as in the slow old times before 
the rebellion. 

—Senators ConkLine and STEWART may be 
called the “blondes” of the Senate. If they 
were women they would have the whole mascu- 
line world at their feet. It would seem as if the 
forces of nature conspired to keep them at a red 
heat; their beards, at a distance, seeming to be 
the best imitation of spun ope Once a watery- 
veined Senator was actually seen warming his 
hands only a short distance from Senator Conx- 
L1n@’s head; but notwithstanding this fact, a 
handsomer man is seldom seen on the floor of 
the Senate. 

—Among the notable ladies of Washington is 
Miss BELLE Smit, a Western lady, who, after 
studying in the West for some time, went to 
Germany and spent two years in the galleries 
of Dresden, receiving encouragement from the 
King, and instruction from the best masters. 
She made some very fine copies, and since her 
residence in Washington has won much and de- 
served merit by her portraits. She is a valuable 
addition to Washington, socially and artistically. 

—One of the most eminent English poets of 
the day, Wrtt1am Morais, author of ‘‘ Jason,” 
and ‘“*The Earthly Paradise,’’ keeps a sort of 


decorative upholstery shop in London. He re-* 


ceived a university education, and took high 
honors. 

—GRACE GREENWOOD is seen nearly every day 
in the Senate gallery, at Washington, looking 
quietly on. She is a brunette, with large, dark 
eyes, rather sharp-featured, a high brow, and just 
a suspicion of silver in the hair. In private cir- 
cles she has given decided evidence of dramatic 
talent by her humorous personification of char- 
acter. 

—Colonel ARTHUR GOODELL, of Worcester, re- 
cently gave a party in honor of his one-year-old 
son. Thirteen mothers, with babes ranging from 
five to fourteen months old, were present, and, 
odd as it may seem, there were thirteen opin- 
ions as to whose was the prettiest little tot. 

—It is not every day that one comes across so 
pleasant a ‘‘ personal” as the following: ‘That 
was a notable family gathering in Preston on 
Thursday, at the residence of AVERY Barnes, in 
celebration of his 88th birthday. His wife is 87. 
They have been married 66 years, beginning 
housekeeping in the house where they now re- 
side. Their 11 children, the oldest 64 and the 
youngest 44, were present at the —— with 
their wives and children and children’s children. 
The whole number of grandchildren is 46, and 
great-grandchildren 18, Of this number 34 were 
present at the party. Not a death has yet oc- 
curred in the various families. 

—ANNIE BLatrR, spinster, has just retired from 
the post-office in Waltham, Massachusetts, after 
having satisfactorily discharged the duties of the 
position for seven years. Friends gave her ele- 
gant soirée; also purse with $350, in token of, 
etc., ete., etc. 
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Sofa-Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. Sofa-Pillow with Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1-3. _ 


Tus pillow is worked in common cross stitch with different __ Tuis sofa-pillow is of green cloth ornamented, as shown by the 
colored wool and silk, in a design which is both new and effect- illustration, with application of point Russe embroidery. It is 
ive. It forms stripes, one of which is worked on a dull gray covered in the middle with a tidy, which is crocheted of white 
foundation in Turkish colors, and the other imitates a wide cotton in open-work double crochet, worked in point d’esprit; and 
Scotch plaid ribbon. Fig. 2 gives a section of these designs, edged with narrow crocheted lace. This tidy is furnished on the, 
and the colors to be used. Fig. 1 shows the manner of com- ends with green ripbons, by means of which it is tied over the 
pleting the pillow. Cover the under side of the cushion with pillow. The pillow is nineteen inches long and fifteen inches in 
gray or black silk, or woolen reps, and finish the edges with a circumference. The embroidery is three inches and a half distant 
heavy woolen cord in mixed colors, a few loops of which are from each end, and the design is partlggiven under Fig. 88, Sup- 

atranged on the corners. plement. It consists of rings of green¥elvet, which are edged on 


s - both sides with gold cord fastened down 
Point Lace Collars, Figs. 1 
‘ and 2. 


_ [Arr 16, 1870, 
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with small cross stitches of. black silk ; 
the rings are filled with little stars 
worked in point Russe with gold 

thread, The ovals which join the 
rings are worked with green silk 
in the manner shown by Fig. 3; 

the middle vein of each oval 
is worked in diagonal half- 

polka stitch worked over 
with gold thread. Fin- 

ish the pillow with 
green silk cord and 
tassels, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, 

































Tue collars, Figs. 1 and 2, are in 

point lace embroidery, the man- 
ner of working which has been 
given in the Supplement to 

Harper's Bazar, Vol. IIl., 
No. 11. 

Fig. 1.—This collar is 
worked with guipure 
cord in the different 
point lace stitches 
in the manner 
shown by Fig. 
56 of the 
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Sora-PiLLow. 


Supple- 
ment just 
mentioned. 
Fig. | shows 
the manner 
of working the 
lace stitches.— 
Fig. 89, Supple- 
ment, gives the con- 
tinuation of the de- 
sign as far as the mid- 
dle of the back of the 
collar. 

Fig. 2.—This collar is 
made of point lace braid and 
very narrow white braid. The 
little scallops on the edges are 
filled with wheels, and the remain- 
ing figures are joined by means of 
button-hole stitch bars. Fig. 98, Sup- 
plement, gives the continuation of the * 
design as far as the middle of the back of 
the collar. The collar may also be worked 


To make this 
soap case take 
a double piece of 
white flannel eight 
inches square, round 
off two diagonally op- 
posite corners, button- 
hole stitch the edge with 
red split or twisted wool, and 
ornament it with plain point 
Russe embroidery in the same 
wool. Furnish the two pointed 
corners with a button and button- 
hole, which are fastened over the soap 
so as to keep the hand from contact with 
After using, the case may be unbut- 
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i rai Fig. 1.—Secrion or Fig. 2.—SEcTIon or toned and hung up by the button-hole to dry. 
mrneaberes 825 Fah Lace Couiar. Pont Lace Cotzar. This case will be found very convenient in tray- 
| -Wi i For design see Supplement, ling. ‘ 
. Embroidered Pen Wiper. SENS Fer OeeIN Fig 0 oak . No. X Fig NO and Tae ath ae 
: For making this pen-wiper cut from Fig. 87, Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IIL, EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. Harper's Bazar, Vol. Il., THE BLUES. 
Supplement, one piece of white cloth and one No. 11, Supplement. For pattern and design see Supplement, 0. 11, Supplement. 4 . 
of pasteboard, but the latter must be a fifth of No. XXVIE 1 Fig. 87. N this age of speculation, of ‘colossal for- 


an inch smaller on the sides toward the under edge. 
Embroider the cloth according to the illustration and 
from the design on Fig. 87, Supplement. Line the cloth 
with stiff muslin, and cover the under side of the paste- 
board with black cloth, which must be cut larger than the 
pasteboard, so as to lap over half an inch on the under 
edges. On the inside of the pasteboard fasten on the un- 
der edge a strip of cloth an inch and a quarter wide, cut 
in points on one side and gathered in close box-pleats on { 


tunes,” and of still more colossal failures, of 
telegrams from one end of the world to the other, of 
competitive examinations, of big dinners—in this age 
when every one seems bent on doing the utmost amount 
of ‘‘strutting on the stage” that can be squeezed into 
his limited time of appearance, there are few or none 
who have not had their moments of reaction, who have 
jot gloomily pondered over the vanitus vanitatum of 
Ecclesiastes, who have not regarded their most cherished 


Fig. 1.—Sora-Pittow witn Crocuet Tipvy. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXVIIL., Fig. 88. 





Fig. 3.—Secrion oF EMBROIDERY FOR SorFa- 
Fiannet Soap Case. Pittow.—Fcy Size. 
the other, and join the rounded edges of both pieces with 
overcast stitches, fastening a handle in the middle of the 
upper part. Make the handle of a piece of wire of the 
requisite length, and wind it with wool and afterward 
with crystal beads strung on thread. Lastly, edge the 
white piece of cloth along the seam with a strip of red 
cloth notched on both sides; this is fastened down with all feelings seem to become dormant, save a sentiment 
two steel beads after every fifth of an inch space, in the : yePNe of intense disgust toward things in general. The worst 
manner shown by the illustration. Fig. 2.—Crocuer ‘Tipy For S.Fs-PuLtow.—Oren. of it is, that once in such a state, the sufferer, unless 


schemes with disgust, who have not experienced, in 
short, a fit of the ‘‘ blues.” 

No complaint excites less sympathy, and, except those 
actually threatening life, deserves more. 

Without feeling positively ill, the victim undergoes a 
sort of collapse, during which all action, all thoughts, 





Fig. 2.—Taprstry Design ror Sora-PILiow. 
Description of Symbols: ® Gray; & Black; G Violet; © Lilac; ¥ Dark Green; & Light Green; ® Red; O Brown; © Yellow (the last silk), 
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very strong-minded, makes no effort to get out of it. A day’s 
shooting, a ride across country, even a long walk would do 
much to dispel the gloomy mist in which he is enveloped. But 
no; with a kind of morbid vanity he says: ‘‘ Now I can ap- 
preciate things at their true value, now I see the hollowness of 
the world and all that therein is, now I comprehend the only 
truth under the sun—‘all is vanity ;’” and arrives eventually 
at the comfortable conclusion that he is a brute, but the rest 
of mankind are greater brutes still. 

To bring on an attack of this malady, commence by leading 
a life of strong excitement for some months. Any thing will 
do, so long as it is exciting. ‘Try dabbling in stocks, a season 
in town, or a complex love affair. Immediately after this ca- 
reer of dissipation, retire 
to some country place 
where there is fo hunting, 
no -shooting, no society. 
But -you say: ‘* No mat- 
ter, I am a man of mind; 
I have but to fall. back 
on my mental resources.” 
. Very well, enter upon a 
course of -thought and 
study, which will only 
serve to accelerate the re- 
action that is inevitably 
approaching, and you will 
soon throw your books 
across the room and sub- 
side into a state of torpor, 












































Fig. 1.—Jacket wit CHAIN StitcH EMBROIDERY.—FRONT. 
For pattern and descriptidn see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 64-66. 





Low Corsace or Brack Gros Grain with SHoutpER Loops. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 67 and 68. 


compared with which the lowest vegetable would seem a model of live- 
liness. Oh, the misery of awaking in the morning and knowing that 
you are about to enter upon a day which, according to all human prob- 
ability, will be exactly like its predecessor, and equally like its successor ! 

Why, Seneca himself, after writing the most noble sentiments that 
uninspired man ever conceived—so noble, indeed, that they bear the 
closest resemblance to Scripture—even Seneca, on being exiled to some 
dull place far from his beautiful’ gardens and the brilliant society of 
Rome, yielded to the ‘‘ blues,” and at their suggestion wrote a truck- 
ling letter to Nero, which has eveg rested as a stain on his fame as a 
philosopher. . 

Yet these ‘‘ blues,” which thus lower man’s whole moral.system, dry 
up all the milk of human kindness in his nature, and render him a bur- + 
den to himself and all around him, are regarded as a less ailment than 
the toothache. Friends look in, and either go off with the remark, 

‘* What a gloomy fellow that Smith is—I do like a cheery bird ;” or 
else, by way of lightening him up, and perhaps of showing off their 
own superior liveliness and spirits, straightway indulge in efforts of fa- 
cetiousness and loud laughs, which haye about the same effect on the 
patient as a salvo of artillery on a man with delirium tremens. One 
class of friend is indeed insufferable; I mean the hale, hearty, noisy, 
robust fellow, who is never ill. He bursts into the room like a blus- 
tering northeast wind, and invariably begins drawing comparisons be- 
tween your respective physiques, and 
, usually winds up with the assertion that 
; for his part he does not even know the 
meaning of indigestion and low spirits. 
This description of Job’s comforter I 
had always quailed before, and listened 
to with submission, until one happy da: 

| Lread a passage in De Quincey, of which 
ht I will quote a few lines. After men- 
~> tioning this style of man, he goes on to 

say : 
**On thus vaunting their strength of 
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Fig. 1.—Low Corsace or Biue Gros Grain.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 17-25. 
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stomach they are at the same time proclaiming its 
coarseness, and showing themselves unaware that 
precisely those whom such coarseness of organiza- 
tion reprieves from immediate and seasonable reac- 
tion of suffering are the favorite subjects of that 
heavier reaction which takes the shape of delirium 
tremens, of palsy, and of lunacy.” 

Oh, the soothing effect of those lines! Ever since 
I have met these robust irrepressible men with a sense 
of superiority rather than of inferiority, of pity rather 
than of envy, and mentally answered their boastings 
with the reflection, ‘‘ N’importe, mon ami, I have 
hopes of seeing you in a straight waistcoat yet.” 
Your own family are worse: with the freedom of 
























Fig. 2.—Low Corsacre or Biur Gros Grain.—Back. 
For pattern.and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 17-25. 
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relations, they will plunge into the argument with ‘‘ What, 
moping again!” But the wife of your bosom will probably 
attain to the most ingenious mode of torture. She will in- 
sist upon treating you as an invalid, and will admonish the 
children, in an audible whisper, not to disturb poor papa, 
who is not quite the thing; which is really equivalent to 
saying, ‘‘ My dears, don’t make a noise, as your papa is hor- 
ribly cross.” Finally, she will succeed in making you use 
language that a new dress or a box at the opera can alone 
atone for, and will cause your startled ‘‘ olive branches” to 
regard their parent stem as a most crabbed old trunk. 

Now for a suggestion for the cure of these colored imps. 
Even if I had any faith in those quack remedies which now- 
adays take up half the advertising media, I should not have 
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the pluck to confess 
it, lest what I have 
written should be 
regarded as an elab- 
orate puff, and be 
included in the same 
category as those 
absurd stories in tha 
papers, which com- 
mence by the rela- 
tion of some terrible 
tragedy, and wind 
up with the triumph- 
ant and, according 
to them, indisputa- 
ble fact, that the 
entire catastrophe 
might have been 
averted by a single 
bottle of ‘* Radway’s 
Ready Relief,” or 
‘“*Giamelli’s Royal 


Fig. 2.—Jacket witu Cuain Srrftn Emprowery.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTIT., Figs. 64-66, 
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Italian Bitters.” Fortunately my antidote lies 


“ solely in of course, with 
moderation in diet and habits. ve 
off mental work, play 8, ride, or walk twen- 
ty miles a day for a and get up in 
the morning with those of 
your ys, when the mere fact of exist- 
ence, accompanied it were with lessons, 
impositions, and lickings, was in itself a source 
of full and grateful enjoyment. 





TO-DAY. 


To-pay the sunshine freely showers 
Its benediction where ‘we stand ; 
There’s not a passing cloud that lowers 
Above this pleasant summer-land: 
Then let’s not waste the sweet to-day— 
To-morrow, who can say? 


Perhaps to-morrow we may be 
(Alas! alas! the thought is pain!) 
As far apart as sky and sea, 
Sundered, to meet no more again: 
Then let us clasp thee, sweet to-day— 
To-morrow, who can say? 
The daylight fades; a purple dream 
Of twilight hovers overhead, 
While all the trembling stars do seem 
Like sed tears yet unshed: 
Oh, sweet to-day, so soon away! 
To-morrew, who can say? 





CHRYSOPRASE. 


 bageroro it lay on its velvet bed, a pale green 
stone of inexpressible shade, translucent, 
not transparent, cool and restful to the eye, so 
different from brilliant, dazzling gems that seem 
to hold sparks of fire and life inthem. Do you 
know the chrysoprase? It cuts like a cameo 
into white; and this particular one, oblong in 
shape, with rounded corners, almost too e for 
the slender ring that held it, bore a tiny fying 
figure exquisite beyond words. It might be a 
goddess, or an angel, or a pardoned Francesca, 
floating lighter than air, with uplifted arms of 
joyous aspiration. And this stone, this chryso- 
prase, which needed no enhancing, was set all 
round with tiny diamonds of purest light—a very 
wreath of stars. ’ 

‘*The tenth, a chrysoprasus!” I said to my- 
self, remembering the foundations of the wall of 
the city in the Apocalypse. 

I had never known much about precious stones ; 
I had never possessed any jewelry to speak of, 
nor cared for it. It did not seem a part of our 
way of living in the dear little old: town where 
my home was; and when Dave and I were en- 
gaged we never thought of any thing for our be- 
trothal ring but a plain gold band which would 
do for the wedding ring afterward. Dear Dave, 
I must tell you here, was only a clerk yet. Of 
course he would be promoted by-and-by, and 
taken into the firm, he was so faithful and ef- 
ficient ; but meanwhile there was only the clerk's 
salary for us to depend on, and we had calcu- 
lated pretty closely as to what house-rent and 
furnishing would amount to, and the living aft- 
erward. This economizing was a real pleasure, 
and all our little plans fitted into each other as 
closely as a honey-bee’s cells. 

We had been engaged almost a month, but 
Dave had not given me my ring yet, for he want- 
ed it to be the very nicest possible of the kind, 
the finest and purest gold, a broad, rich band; 
and he had a vague notion that a little wreath 
of blue forget-me-nots would look lovely around 
it, done in enamel. So, as I was going up to 
the city to Aunt Jule’s for a brief visit, and to 
do my little shopping with a list that mother had 
carefully made out, Dave told me to go to the 
first jeweler there, and choose the ring for my- 
self, whatever I liked best. 

‘** And then order it sent down to me by the 
express, ‘collect on delivery,’ so that I can have 
it first and put it on your finger myself,” he said, 
as we talked it over; and I thought to myself 
how nice that kind of express was, for we could 
not tell how much it would cost yet, and I knew 
Dave's salary for the quarter would be paid up 
the next Saturday night. 

So I went up to the city with my small amount 
of wisdom, and met—the chrysoprase. 

Aunt Jule’s house was very elegant. I had 
never seen it before: the marble-paved hall, the 
black-walnut staircase, the bronze Silence look- 
ing sweetly down on the little card-tray at her 
feet, unconsciously impressed me at the ver 
entrance, even while I was thinking how ia | 
dearer my own little home with Dave would be. 
Aunt Jule was almost an invalid, and so pale 
and gentle! She took me right into the room 
where my cousins were—Dora and Bell—whom 
1 had not seen for years. Dora was fluttering 
before a mirror, trying on a little Swiss apron, 
while Bell stood by the window arranging hya- 
cinth glasses. They kissed me affectionately, 
and were very kind, and very glad to hear of my 
engagement. Dora was just engaged too, she 
informed me; it was not out yet, but would be 
announced in a few days, as soon as she had her 
ring. And upon that I said, ‘‘Oh! I was to 
see about a ring too, and Dave had told me to 
choose whatever I liked.” 

‘* How charming!” exclaimed Dora. ‘I am 
to choose mine, too; and we will go to Crosby's 
the first thing to-morrow morning. Of course 
you will have a diamond.” 

**T think not,” I said, diffidently. 

**Oh, you must have a diamond! Nothing 
else is really proper for an engagement ring. I 
have not decided myself yet between a solitaire 
anda cluster. Percy wanted me to look at some 
that Crosby has just imported, and I know they 
must be elegant,” 





‘* J wouldn’t have a diamond!” interposed 
Bell. ‘‘ Diamonds are so common; every girl 
that gets engaged seems to have but just one 
idea of a ring, and that isa diamond. {i like a 
ring with some meaning in it, some poetry, some- 
thing peculiar and fanciful.” ‘ 

“Oh yes, we all know about your sapphire!” 
laughed Dora. ‘‘But then we always expect 
you to be odd, Bell. I own I like to see a hand- 
some diamond ring. I wouldn’t think much of 
aman that didn’t insist on my having one, the 
first thing !é 

** Hush, hush, Dora!” said Aunt-Jule, gently. 
** People’s circumstances differ. Every one can 
not afford a diamond so easily as you think.” 

Now was my time to have spoken, and said 
frankly, that I thought of nothing but a plain 
gold ring as best suited to my wishes and cir- 
cumstances, But a false shame touched me. I 
wavered. My cousins should not think Dave 
mean. It occurred to me that I could let the 
topic pass by with few words, and some morning 
slip quietly out alone and get my ring, without 
saying any thing more about it. 

The very next morning a letter lay by my 
breakfast-plate from Dave. He missed me so 
much already, he said, and hoped I would hasten 
the shopping. ‘Then he spoke of the ring, and 
told me again to choose whatever I liked best, 
for I might see some new design prettier than 
any thing we had thought of; and he wanted 
his little Gertie to have the prettiest ring in town. 

Dora was ready very early to go to Crosby’s, 
and called me. : 

**You can look at rings with me,” she said, 
good-naturedly, ‘‘and then come home and think 
them over before you decide. It won't take me 
long, for I know just what I want.” 

This seemed safe enough, and fortified b 
Dave’s letter in my pocket, I started out wit! 
Dora. In ten minutes we were in Crosby’s store, 
and it was not long before Dora had the glass- 
case spread with a brilliant show, rings of all 
sizes, rings of all settings, the gold plain,. the 
gold enameled, or curiously cut, but they all held 
diamonds. Some in clusters dazzling as little 
suns, some set solitaire, large, clear, and lustrous, 
some in rows of three or five, and there was one 
pretty ring with an oval of deep blue enamel in 
which was set a blazing cross of small diamonds. 

While she was looking at these and trying 
them on I wandered down the store, and in a 
minute came to a show-case where I saw plain 
gold rings. ‘There was a clerk behind the count- 
er. 

** How much would such a ring as that one 
cost?” I asked, rather timidly, pointing to one 
that was wide and plain and rich-looking. 

‘*'Thirteen dollars,” he replied, briskly, and 
drew out a velvet box full of such rings. I tried 
one on, it was a little large, and I took up an- 
other. 

‘*What are you doing, Gertie?” called out 
Dora, looking around from her diamonds, and 
then crossing the store to my side. ‘* Oh, I'see, 
a guard-ring, isn’t it? ‘They are pretty, but how 
do you know you will need one?” 

**How do you think one would look with a 


. wreath of forget-me-nots in blue enamel around 


it?” I asked, -desperately. 

“T don’t think you’d like it, Gertie; it would 
have a mixed up commonplace look a little way 
off. Do come back with me, and see what I 
have decided upon; the loveliest great solitaire 
you ever saw. It is worth five hundred dollars!” 

Five hundred dollars! As much money as 
Dave could earn in six months! ‘I followed her 
mutely, and she held up the ring with its glory 
of a diamond. It looked liké a great pure drop 
of water with the sun shining in it. I am glad 
I remembered the morning dew-drops at home, 
and did not covet it. 

So the question was decided for Dora, and the 
ring laid aside for Percy to take on his way up 
town at noon. But I was no nearer getting my 
own ring than before. 

The next day Bell said it was her turn to take 
me out, and what a rare day that was! We went 
into picture-stores, and she showed me all the 
great new paintings, and going to the huge port- 
folios on the racks, she slowly turned over choice 
old engravings one by one, telling me all she 
knew about them, for Bell had a real talent in 
the way of appreciating art. ‘Then she took me 
to a florist’s, among the most exquisite marvels 
of flowers, where we spent a charmed hour; and 
when we came away, Bell brought with her a lit- 
tle basket of mignonnette and rose-buds. Next 
we wandered into a store where they sold Swiss 
carvings of the most dainty and wonderful work- 
manship, and then into a book-store, where we 
looked through volume after volume illustrated 
by Doré. By this time my mind was so excited, 
and my imagination set free to such delicious 
revelings, that I seemed to walk on air instead 
of Broadway pavement. I began to feel that life 
was given to us to attain to all the beauty and 
all the beautiful things that we could, to be 
trained by them and exalted. It was in this 
mood that I saw, with a start, we were just by 
Crosby's again. 

**Oh!” exclaimed Bell, then. ‘‘ Let’s just go 
in a few minutes and look at rings. I think I 
know what you want a great deal better than 
Dora does.” 

So in we went, and looked at great milky 
pearls, at changeful opals with shifting flame in 
their hearts, sapphires of intensest blue, blood- 
red rubies, sunny topazes. ‘There was the sea- 
green peridot that Bell pointed out to me, and 
whispered how to her fancy it was truly a tiny 
wave of ocean, rounded out and imprisoned. 
There was a great, glowing carbuncle, heart- 
shaped, not in a ring, but in a pin—a scarf- 
clasp. Into the midst of these sparkling beauties 
and glories the clerk brought a newly -opened 
case, and there, for the first time in my life, I 
saw it—the chrysoprase! Bell seized my hand 
in a fervor. 
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**It is a dream carven ip stone!”-she cried ; 
*¢ a vision of an angel floating through a far-off 
ether of pale, pure green! It would be like bear- 
ing the signet of heaven to wear such a ring as 
that on one’s finger. Oh, Gertie!” 

I knew what she meant; the thought had 
leaped up in my own heart even before she spoke 
—what an engagement ring that would be! It 
seemed among the rest of the rings like Dave’s 
love among all other feelings of all other men. 
So strong and pure, so lofty and rejoicing! A 
chrysoprase! I had never heard of one in a 
ring before, nor ever thought of it as a real stone 
that could be bought; but now suddenly it was 
become the very one thing necessary to my hap- 
piness. 

Bell took it in her hand and studied it. 

“*T wonder if it has an occult meaning,” she 
said, half playfully. ‘‘An opal is a stone of ill 
omen to some; but this—why, it ought to be a 
guardian genius!” 

‘*T believe,” remarked the clerk, ‘‘it is said 
to bring prosperity and happiness to the wearer. 
I don’t really know very much about such things; 
but there is a little manual of precious stones 
somewhere in the store that might tell you more 
about it.” Pe 

Bell begged to see the book, and he turned to 
find it; while I, taking the ring into my own 
hands, looked at it with an ever-growing longing 
to possess it. But could we afford it? Could 
Dave possibly buy it? 

‘* What is the price?” I asked. 

** Ninety dollars.” . 

“A bit of heaven for ninety dollars!” mur- 
mured Bell. 

But I was thinking of Dave’s quarter's salary, 
and how we had already in our minds a use for 
every cent of it, never thinking of more than 
twelve dollars for the ring. We had felt so hap- 
py and rich while we planned; and it had never 
occurred to me, as it did now in one swift mo- 
ment, that I was going to marry into poverty 
after all, Never to be able to buy any but use- 
ful and necessary things; never by any chance 
to indulge in such rare bits of statuary and such 
choice paintings as Bell had shown me that 
morning—things that would add such a beauty 
to everyday life! 

In my reverie I heard Bell and the clerk com- 
menting on the curious old manual he had pro- 
duced, and reading that it was the stone sacred 
to the tribe of Zebulon, the tribe renowned for 
moral courage, perseverance, and readiness of 
pen; and I could not help thinking that it was 
just suited to Dave, then; that he had as much 
right to it as the Zebulonites. I had a simile 
for myself next, for Bell read on that it was the 
December stone, and December was my birth- 
month. It was also the stone of the doubting 
Thomas, from its wavering color; and was I not 
standing there doubting and wavering myself 
about a thing I could not have? 

For an instant after that conclusion I felt a 
bitter disappointment, and then I began to think 
again. Could I not have the ring after all? I 
could do very well without all the other luxuries 
if I might only have that one thing of beauty by 
me always to look at any moment—mine! Was 
I not going to give Dave my whole heart and 
life? It seemed as if he ought to let me have the 
ring, when it would be so much to me. And we 
could put off getting the bedroom carpet, and the 
mirror, and the new great easy-chair that Dave 
said would be so nice by the tire, and we might 
do with fewer things in the kiichen, just for a 
little while, and so take the money for the ring. 

‘* Do take it, Gertie!” whispered Bell. ‘‘It 
will just suit you, you are such a quiet intense 
little thing!” 

Must I forever deny myself and be denied? 
No! With a sudden power I determined to 
have it. 

**You may put it up,” I said to the clerk, ‘to 
be sent to Mr. David Gray, North Eden. It is 
to be sent by express, collect on delivery.” 

The clerk wrote down the address rapidly, and 

told me with his finest bow that it wcull go by 
the — train that evening; inquired if he 
could Show us any thing else; put back all the 
rings in the show-case, and turned to other cus- 
tomers. So the deed was done now, and we 
walked out of the store, Bell congratulating me 
in an ecstasy. 
- All the way back to Aunt Jule’s I went in a 
glow and a glory, thinking of my chrysoprase. 
We met Dora at the door just going out; she 
said there was a letter for me upon the dressing- 
table; and when she heard that I had chosen my 
ring she scolded me for not bringing it home to 
show to her, but said she should go right down 
to Crosby’s and ask to see a duplicate. As for 
me, I ran hastily up stairs for my letter. 

It was from Dave, of course; my heart leaped 
at the sight of .the dear familiar handwriting, 
and it brought home before me so vividly, and 
the thought of him waiting for me there. How 
short a time was left now before we should be to- 
gether in our own dear home, keeping house, with 
every thing around us just as we had planned! 
It was the little house around the corner from 
mother’s, with lilac bushes in the yard, and a 
sweetbrier at the g@fte.. 1 thought how I should 
watch for Dave at noon and night, and how fast 
he would walk, going and coming, so as to have 
more time athome. And I should wear my blue 
and gray print dresses with little white aprons, 
the way Dave liked. These thoughts came nest- 
ling into my heart while I read his loving loyal 
letter. For a few moments I forgot the chryso- 
prase—forgot it utterly—and it was only when I 
came to the end of the letter where Dave said he 
was now looking for the ring every day, that I 
remembered it with a slight sudden feeling of 
repulsion. ‘The glow and glamour of the day’s 
sight-seeing had faded now, and the one upper- 
most thought was of Dave and home. ‘The 
chrysoprase, beautiful as it was, seemed inop- 
portune and jarred upon me. It would reach 





North Eden the next morning, now, and how 
startled Dave would be when the expressman 
handed it to him with the bill! But he would be 
too sensitive and proud to say one word, Lknew ; 
he would draw the money and pay for it at once, 
but he would think about it and wonder, and won- 
der, till he should get the letter which I must 
write at once explaining how much I wanted it, 
and how for’a short time we could do without the 
other things. Mother would look so grave when 
she heard of it. Oh dear! after all, with such 
a great world of love and happiness as I had, 
what could a little flat piece of green stone add 
to it, even if it were carved with an angel? - 
Were not all the angels in heaven our friends 
as long as we lived true, sweet, humble lives? 
What if we never did own a fine painting, when 
we had the beautiful trees to look at every day, - 
and the blue sky, and the changing clouds! 
And a nice long walk with Dave out in the fresh 
glad air would do my soul more good any time 
than a statue or a carving. We could have done 
so well without the chrysoprase! 

And, oh dear! I never could wash the dishes 
with that ring on my finger. I should have to 
take it off every time, and whenever I made 
bread, and whenever I went out in my garden to 
weed and dig! ‘Ten to one I should lose it ina 
week. 

Can you imagine how fast I ran on in this 
train of argument when once started? how my 
whole mind changed, away from the influence 


| of Bell and Dora? Oh, how sorry I was, how 


bitterly sorry, that I had ever let myself think 
of any thing but the plain gold ring! But it was 
too late now. 

Dora came home and said the ring was gone; 
but she had seen a duplicate of it, the only other 
one they had, and while she was looking at it 
and admiring it a lady came in and bought it. 
Dora thought it was very beautiful, though not 
exactly what she would have chosen for an en- 
gagement ring. 

I did not defend it; I left that to Bell. My 
enthusiasm was all gone, I had a headache, 
and was haunted by misgivings and regrets. I 
had really never felt so bad about any thing in ~ 
my life as I did about that chrysoprase, now 
that I fully considered how much it would cost 
Dave and me inevery way. Aunt Jule sent me 
to bed early, because she said I looked pale; but 
I sat up in my room, and wrote a long letter to 
Dave telling him all about it—all the desire of 
possession at first, all the sorrow at last. 

And then—I must tell this, because it really 
seemed as if it were heard and answered. I felt 
so sleepless, so sorry and troubled, that I prayed 
about it—prayed that no harm might come to us, 
that it might all be taken care of somehow, so 
that Dave should not be made unhappy. There 
was some comfort in doing that, almost useless 
though it seemed; and oh how tired I felt of the 
city then, and so full of longing for home! 

Well, what do you think happened next morn- 
ing? Itseemedlike a miracle almost. As soon 
as I went down to breakfast I heard the news. 
It was all in the morning paper. How the ex- 
press train had ran off the track, and no one was 
hurt; but, in the confusion, the box containing 
the express packages had been broken open and 
rifled by thieves. 

** And, oh Gertie!” exclaimed Bell, in real 
dismay, ‘‘I am afraid your ring is lost!” 

** Well,” said Dora, practically, ‘‘it will be the 
company’s loss, for it was sent to be.collected on 
delivery; and Mr. Gray won’t have to pay for 
what he don’t receive. Gertie can go to Cros- 
by’s and choose another.” 

It was like a flood of light! Could such good 
fortune be possible? I rushed to dear, quiet 
Aunt Jule, and, with her arm around me, laugh- 
ed and cried till they thought I was going into 
hysterics. And they all began to say how sorry 
they were about the chrysoprase; but there I 
stopped them. I was brave enough now. I 
was too glad and happy not to be brave; and so 
I told them all just how’it was, and about Dave's 
little salary and our plans, and how I never 
ought to have thought of any thing but the plain 
gold ring. Then Aunt Jule kissed me, and Bell 
had tears in her eyes too, and Dora looked kind- 
er than she ever had before. She was so sorry, 
she said, that she had talked to me in that way 
about diamonds and rings. : 

Aunt Jule helped me through it all; she went 
with me to Crosby’s; and when they said they 
should probably have more such rings the next 
week from Europe, and wanted me to wait, she 
told them that would not do, that I did not wish 
to make the purchase now, and she was so dig- 
nified and straightforward that there was no irou- 
ble at all about it. I suppose they did not care 
so much because it would be the express compa- 
ny’s loss. Then we looked at the plain gold rings 
again, and chose’ a beauty so heavy and rich 
that it would lase a hundred years, Aunt Jule 
said; and it was only fifteen dollars, So that 
was packed up and sent to Dave in place of the 
chrysoprase, and every thing had come smooth 


n. 
a Aunt Jule went with me to do the rest 
of my shopping, and helped, with her excellent 
advice, about every thing; so that I felt perfect- 
ly pleased and satisfied with all the purchases we 
made, I was so glad to get it all done at once: 
for I was terribly homesick now, and determined 
to go back to North Eden the very next day. 

That evening as we sat in the parlor together, 
Aunt Jule told me that of course they should 
make me some present when I was married, and 
they had intended to give me table-linen and sil- 
ver; but now I should have my choice, for they 
would just exactly as soon give me a chrysoprase 
ring like the lost one, if I preferred, when the 
new ones came from Europe. 

I felt myself blush scarlet, I was so ashamed 
to have cared so much for a mere ornament. 

“Qh, auntie,” I said, humbly, ‘‘I would so 
much rather have the things for the table. How 
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nice that would be! But indeed I never thought 
of your giving me any thing at all!” 

Then they all laughed. It was so pleasant to 
have them so kind and affectionate to me after 
all that had happened. It made my city visit a 
- beautiful thing to remember always, eager as I 
was to get away from it. 

I went home the next day. Dave met me 
and put the plain gold ring on my finger, to stay 
there forever. Since then life has gone on in 
perfect content and happiness. There was one 
thing that I was very glad to hear of some time 
later—the men who robbed the express were 
traced at last, and almost all the property was 
recovered. Iwas glad there would be no loss to 
any one on my account. 

As for the chrysoprase, it is just, as good as if 
I had it, I remember it so_perfectly, ..I like to 
think sometimes how that exquisite angel figure 
was so daintily drawn on the pee green stone. 
There is something choice and fine in haying it 
for a possession of my memory. That suits me 
a great deal better than to really own the thing 
itself, with all the care it would avs brought. 








PARIS MODES. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 


oe materials that will be worn by preference 
this summer are in general somewhat dull, 
and close in texture. Such are the Japanese 
laines, a kind of foulard of silk and wool mixed, 
which are destined to compose a large part of the 
suits to be worn either at the sea-side or in town. 
This stuff is one of the best, most convenient, 
least expensiveyand prettiest that can be adopted 
for ladies’ toilettes; it is made in all colors, like 
cashmere and crépe de Chine. Some of these 
dres#@s are made, for very elegant ladies, of two 
shades, such as green and white, écru and blue, 
ete. ; in combinations of this kind the color con- 
sidered as accessory (White in the first case and 
blue in the second) appears in smaller propor- 
tions in all the trimmings of the dress. Suppose, 
for instance, the green dress to be trimmed with 
pleated flounces; under the edge of each flounce 
is set a similar white flounce, but much nar- 
rower; the bows themselves are made of green 
ribbon mixed with white ; that is, near the green 
loops are placed smaller white loops, and near 
the green ends smaller white ends. The bonnet 
is in an inverse proportion; the principal color 
of the dress being the accessory color of the bon- 
net, and the principal color of the bonnet the 
accessory color of the dress. 

Elegant toilettes, designed for the casinos in the 
watering-places, will be of two colors, oftenest of 
gray silk gauze over a blue, green, orange, or 
mauve under dress; the corsage of the under 
dress will be low, and that of the over dress plain 
and high. The sleeves are‘close, and pu‘fed the 
whole length either straight or cross-wise, the 
puffs being separated by a fold of the same silk 
and color as the under dress. 

The costume will be simplified in a certain 
sense; instead of wearing in the sultry dog-days 
a skirt, tunic, high waist, and wrapping, only the 
skirt will be worn, which may be trimmed, if 
desired, to simulate a tunic, and the high waist, 
with which will be worn a belt with a basque of 
greater or less depth, and the wrapping will be 
dispensed with altogether. Adjusted casaques 
of black silk may be worn without a waist under- 
neath, or loose, or half-loose paletots, straight or 
gathered in slightly behind at the waist. So that, 
as far as close-fitting suits are concerned, they 
will be composed only of the dress, waist, and 
belted” basque. The full paletots are always 
slashed in the back and under the arms; they 
will be worn during the hot weather with a high 
nansook waist with needle-work collar and cufis. 

Black bonnets are still in an immense major- 
ity, and people have grown so much accustomed 
to them that they will continue to be worn in sum- 
mer; black straws, formerly considered as only 
adopted for negligé costumes, will be trimmed 
with feathers and worn with full dress. 

What at Paris is styled the fatigue costume— 
that is, to be worn on the cloudy and damp sum- 
mer days, and for traveling on the cars and 
steamboats—are made of plaincashmere. Paon- 
green, fawn, gray, and écru are the favorite tints 
for this kind of dress; it is usually composed of 
a round skirt, trimmed with a flounce of the same 
material, from fourteen to sixteen inches wide, 
pleated @ Ja Grecgue; a tunic draped on each 
side and trimmed with a similar, narrower 

flounce; and a high plain waist, with a basque 
plain in front and gathered in the back, and 
longer behind than in front, forming in fact a 
sort of small tunic continuing the waist, and 
trimmed with a flounce narrower than the others. 

Among the dresses designed for an elegant 
young bride, I will cite a dress of vert d’eau 
faye, with low corsage and short sleeves; this 
dress is trimmed with a pleated flounce of white 

muslin, twenty inches wide, and edged with Va- 
lenciennes lace; the same lace, but narrower, is 
set on the heading of the flounce. Over this is 
a large habit of white muslin, heart-shaped in 
front, opening over the under dress, and trimmed 
with pleated flounces edged with Valenciennes 
lace; this habit is fastened to the under dress at 
intervals by vert d'eau bows and pink ribbon. 
Green shoes, with pink bouffettés. »Green para- 
sol, lined with pink. ‘This toilette is intended 
for country parties. 

In the same trousseau is found a costume of 
tourterelle gray faye, trimmed with flounces cut 
in sharp-pointed teeth, under which is set broad 
white guipure ; a dress of maroon silk, trimmed 
with white lace and orange folds; and lastly, 
the indispensable toilette of lilac crépe de Chine, 
with a white silk petticoat, covered with bunches 
of lilacs. The tunic is trimmed with lilac silk 
fringe, under which is set a frill of broad white 
lace, which comes some distance below the 
fringe. Close sleeves, with very long and full- 


slashed over-sleeves. High plain corsage. Belt 
with basque pleated behind. White parasol, lined 
with lilac silk. White lace bonnet, trimmed with 
a cluster of white and another of lilac lilacs. High- 
heeled boots of lilac silk. Lilac gloves, embroid- 
ered with white. Lilac gauze scarf, very long, 
which is passed round the neck and tied at the 
page of the waist in a large bow with flowing 
ends. 

Bonnets are even made of crépe de Chine; we 
should say, however, that they are heavier, and 
consequently less beautiful, than bonnets of tulle 
or common crape. The best way in which crépe 
de Chine can be worn for a coiffure is a sort of 
double fanchon, mounted on a diadem bandeau 
of velvet or ribbon, with metal buckles or balls; 
this coiffure is well adapted to elderly ladies for 
evening dress, and also to negligé toilettes for 
. young married ladies. 

It is proposed, we hear, to introduce into sum- 
mer toilettes the decided colors that have pre- 
vailed during the winter; for instance, a suit of 
white foulard, bordered with pheasants’ plumes 
arranged in bands, is worn over a skirt of maroon 
silk trimmed with seven ruched flounces; or a 
dress of white foulard is draped over a brown silk 
dress, with white corsage, open heart-shaped over 
a brown silk vest; and close sleeves of brown 
silk with large and full over-sleeves of white 
foulard. The flounces and ruches of the brown 
dress are bound with white. 

There will-also be a great number of dresses 
of black silk gauze worn over dresses of cherry, 
pink, blue, or green silk. Lastly, dresses of 
white muslin, richly trimmed with Valenciennes 
or guipure, will be much worn in the daytime; 
but for carriage dresses, of course, and not in 
the street. ‘The same dresses will be also worn 
over mauve, neutral, or bright colored dresses of 
silk; for instance, a white muslin dress, trimmed 
with bows of brown ribbon, is designed to be 
worn over a brown silk dress. Sometimes the 
under dress is gray, or even black; for all kinds 
of caprices are found in the toilettes of the times. 

Marie Antoinette fichus, made of white mus- 
lin, are worn not only over muslin dresses, but 
also with silk dresses, plain or figured, dark or 
light, no matter which. A few attempts at men’s 
coats, adapted to the needs of the feminine toi- 
lette, will also be seen; but they are not destined 
to obtain a lasting success. All that is seen, in- 
-deed, is not worn at Paris; there is a lasting Paris 
fashion, which maintains its sway, and an exotic 
fashion, composed of constantly repeated attempts 
at extravagances, and which are generally sug- 
gested by foreigners to the ladies of Paris; the 
latter adopt or reject them. But they certainly 
will not adopt coats. , 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 





PERFUMES FOR WEARING 
APPAREL. 


L , fgooree perfumes are applied to wearing ap- 

parel it should be observed that they never 
neutralize or overpower any exhalations which 
may arise from the omission of regular daily 
ablutions; and for such purposes their use can not 
be too highly deprecated. Lavender used to be 
formerly a very favorite perfume to scent drawers 
and wardrobes; but it is no longer considered 
distingué, and is rarely used except in combina- 
tion with other odors. Sachets and scent-bags 
filled with a mixture of various dried fragrant 
flowers and leaves, in equal proportions, usually 
called pot-pourri, give a delicious flowery per- 
fume. Cedar-wood, sandal-wood, or myall-wood, 
ground finely with powdered nutmegs, cloves, 
and myrrh, forms a pleasing combination for a 
sachet. Perfumed cloths are sometimes used to 
line drawers and presses; they are prepared 
thus: A piece of linen is steeped in diluted rose- 
water; when nearly dry a composition is spread 
on it and allowed to dry; it is then covered with 
some delicately-colored silk or gingham previous 
to being placed in the drawers; the composition 
is composed of similar ingredients to those em- 
ployed for sachets, excepting that mucilage of 
tragacantha is added to bring them to the con- 
sistency of a thin paste. 

For the handkerchief, one of the most ad- 
mired perfumes is the violet; this may be easily 
procured at a small expense by the following 
simple process: Fill a jar with the flowers of 
freshly-gathered violets, pour over them as much 
warm clarified veal suet as will cover them, cover 
the jar closely, and let it remain undisturbed for 
twelve or fourteen hours, in a sufficient heat to 
keep the fat liquid. The fat should be poured 
off the flowers, and fresh ones added to it. This 
process should be repeated three or four times, 
until the fat is impregnated with a powerful odor. 
When the fat is perfectly cold chop it up finely, 
and place it in a wide-necked bottle filled with 
spirits of wine; this must be allowed to remain 
a week, or even longer, until the spirit has im- 
bibed the odor; it must then be drained off and 
bottled for use. A few drops of spirits of cam- 
phor rather improve the perfume. The fat, 
which will still retain a portion of the odor, may 
be melted with sufficient olive-oil to reduce it to 
the consistency of a pomade, and thus may be 
obtained a cheap and agreeable perfume or bou- 
quet for the handkerchief, and an excellent po- 
made for the hair. The fragrance of other flow- 
ers may be obtained in a similar manner. A 
very exquisite compound perfume is obtained by 
combining several kinds of flowers in this process, 
such as the rose, the honey-suckle, jasmine, ge- 
ranium, and verbena, only observing that the 
odor resides in the leaves instead of the flowers 
of the two latter plants. 

The following is a delicate perfumed wash, to 
be used after the ordinary ablutions: Blanch 
half a pound of Valencia almonds, and pound 
them in a mortar; stir slowly into them one pint 
of orange-flower water, then add a table-spoonful 








of the best white honey, and the same quantity 
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of French chalk in powder ; strain tiie mass, and 
add a few drops of essence of violets and otto of 
roses. This wash may be used regularly with 
advantage to the skin, and may be considered as 
a safe and innocent cosmetic. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CLASS of ten native Christian women has 

just completed a course of medical study 
under the instruction of Rev. Dr. Humphrey, o 
the American Mission, at Nynee Tal, India, 
They have thoroughly studied a variety of sub- 
jects connected with the theory and practice of 
medicine; and it is thought that, after another 
year’s instruction, they will be well prepared to 
exert their intluence as practitioners among their 
own people—particularly among the women. 





Is the Empress Eugénie becoming more care- 
ful in her tollette expenditures? It is said that 
this year she sometimes appears twice in the 
same day in the same dress, which has not been 
her custom hitherto. Ifshe is retrenching in this 
regard, it will be a wholesome fashion to follow. 


A new American tailor’s shop has been es- 
tablished in the Rue Scribe, Paris.” Its opening 
has made quite a sensation among the Parisian 
establishments. 





In musical circles of New York the Barili 
brothers—Antonio and Ettore—have long been 
familiar names, not only in consequence of their 
connection with the Patti family, but because 
of the success with which they have trained 
many native singers for the stage. Senor An- 
tonio has given many successful concerts—re- 
cently a farewell one, previous to his departure 
for San Francisco. He has for years been an 
eminent musical teacher, and a conductor of 
several vocal societies. Formerly he was direct- 
or of Italian Opera; and as a composer and ac- 
companist holds a high rank. It is rumored that 
he is about to take a wife from the first social 
circles of Buffalo, and then to visit San Francisco, 





The Voltaire statue will be erected on one of 
the squares of the Rue de Reimes—a new street 
in \e is said that the Empress Eugénie 
did her utmost to induce the Emperor to pro- 
hibit the erection of this monument, but in vain. 





Royal authoresses continue to increase. The 
Queen of Prussia has a religious novel in press. 
Noble authors, too, are asserting their right to be 
heard. The Grand Duke of Tuscany has written 
a book on Job. 





A publishing house in Paris will shortly issue 
a new volume by Madame de Stael. The manu- 
script was recently found at Geneva, and is said 
to have been suppressed by the authoress at the 
request of her father. 





Now that the Fiske concrete has been removed 
from Fifth Avenue, it is said that the pavement 
beneath is to be torn up from Washington Square 
to Fifty-ninth Street, and the Stafford pavement 
substituted. Truly, a residence on Fifth Avenue 
is not to be coveted, ifthe ordeal of putting down 
a new pavement is to be undergone every year. 





The past winter has been an exceptionally se- 
vere one in London. About the first of March 
the cold was intense—more so than had been 
known for years. Then came a day or two of 
spring-like weather, when Londoners abandoned 
fires and over-coats. But winter set in again 
speedily, and the parks look dreary for the sea- 
son. 





Building is going on rapidly in Madison Square. 
Akout fifty houses were erected there last week 
—for the birds! The sparrows are doing a good 
work for the city, and should be well cared for. 





M. Guerin Meneville, a distinguished entomol- 
ogist, has discovered that insects can be employed 
for the benefit of mankind in this wise: In the 
city of Mexico, a kind of dark-colored cake, 
somewhat resembling brown bread, is eaten ex- 
tensively among the poorer classes. They are 
made exclusively with the eggs of two kinds of 
water-bugs. The natives cut quantities of reeds 
and other aquatic weeds, and strew them on the 
borders of the great lake near the city, and they 
are soon coated with eaes laid by the insects. 
These e; which are about the size of a mus- 
tard pil. gol deposited so abundantly as often 
to cover the plants entirely. The natives gather 
them, and find them very palatable when cooked. 

There will shortly be exhibited at Leeds’s Art 
Gallery about five hundred paintings, which 
have been collected by Mr. Beaumont, of this 
city. Many of these paintings are very fine; 
aa a lover of art will feel amply repaid by a visit 
to the Gallery: ‘‘The First Grandchild,”’ paint- 
ed by Carl Hubner to Mr. Beaumont’s order, is 
a charming scene. ‘Sheep in a Landscape’’ is 
an excellent specimen of Verboeckhoven, who 
is noted for his skill in painting animals. A 
beautiful picture represents the interior of an 
apartment by Victor Van Hove; with figures of 
a lady seated at a table with a servant arranging 
flowers in a vase, painted by Florent Willems. 
The light and shade in this painting are very fine, 
and the work bears the minutest examination. 
“The Broken Sled,” by Jan Platteel, represents 
a curious phase of Dutch country life. In this 
collection is one of Stuart’s portraits of Wash- 
ington; also several paintings by Cole; and 
some rare old pictures. The collection will be 
on free exhibition for two or three weeks pre- 
vious to the sale. 





The school-ship Mereury, which was fitted up 
for a nautical school, and opened with fifteen 
inmates last September, has now in training 
more than two hundred boys. Its success has 
been eminent. Not only do the boys receive 
careful lessons in practical seamanship, but gen- 
eral instruction of the best kind is given. They 
are divided into five classes, according to their 
proficiency. The br at present pursued 
are spelling, reading, writing, definitions, object 
lessons, mental and written arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, map drawing by triangulation, grammar, 
history, etymology, algebra, and geometry. It 
is expected that the average stay in the nautical 








school will be from two to three years; and the 


intention is to put every boy in possession of a 
theoretical. knowledge of navigation equal to 
the task of taking charge of a ship on the high 
seas. The boys seem happy and interested in 
their duties; the uniform worn by them is neat 
and comfortable; the food, though plain, is 
abundant and varied, the dietary | been 
furnished by a medical officer of high standing. 
Pleasant recreations are allowed at proper times. 
No corporal punishment is permitted, the pen- 
alties for breach of discipline being mild. But 
the officers carefully teach habits of obedience 
and subordination. 





Truly the wonders of civilization are great, 
and not the least to an intelligent barbarian 
would be some of its rules relating to dress. 
a his amazement on being fold that a 

entleman is compelled during dog-days to don, 
or evening wear, the same cloth garments he 
uses during the coldest weather; and that a 
lady is equally obliged to change her high-neck- 
ed woolen dress toward the close of a winter’s 
day for a silk or gossamer robe, which leaves 
her shoulders and arms bare, and this whether 
she receives guests at dinner or goes out to a 
party or the opera. 


A religious sect called the “ Peculiar People” 
have been attracting some attention in England. 
One of their “‘ peculiar’’ ideas is that no medicine, 
nor any special attention, must be given to one 
in sickness, on the ground that it would be 
contrary to the word of God to interfere and 
save the sick. Recently a child died at Fob- 
bing, a village near the Thames, and investiga- 
tion proved that she had been suffering with 
bronchitis and a severe cough previous to her 
death, and that nothing had been done to relieve 
her. On the trial the father stated that he could 
not allow medicine to be given her, as it would 
grieve the Lord! 





How strange it is that both public and private 
buildings continue to be constructed without 
any adequate means of ventilation! It is well 
known that the ordinary methods of lighting 
and warming churches, theatres, school-houses, 
and public halls, as well as the simple breathing 
of an assembled audience, introduce products 
into the atmosphere which expose life and health 
to danger. A vitiated atmosphere is the source 
of. untold discomforts and diseases. The very 
processes of life contain the germs of death, as 
by — every person will produce 1032 
cubic inches, or three-fifths of a cubic foot, of 
carbonic acid inan hour. And sanitary science 
teaches that the greatest danger from the pres- 
ence of carbonic acid does not consist in its 
immediate suffocating and poisonous influence 
when existing in large quantities in the air, but 
that an amount which is scarcely perceptible to 
the senses is sufficient to generate disease, to 
lower the vital forces, and } Derm the zest and 
enjoyment of life, through constant suffering 
and depression. 





An English clergyman has urgently suggested 
the erection of a monument to Adam, to be con- 
structed by all nations! This is a good idea, for 
otherwise Adam might be forgotten. Every 
member of his family will, of course, subscribe; 
but the family being numerous, penny contribu- 
tions will be ample. But who will collect the 
fund? And as the day of ‘* woman’s rights” is 
approaching, might not Eve justly have a share 
in the monument ? 





Far better than a more stringent divorce law 
would be a more general and more perfect un- 
derstanding of the true principles of marriage. 
From a false regard to public opinion, or as a 
matter of convenience, or for the mere purpose 
of securing a home and being settled in life, 
thousands enter into the most sacred of human 
relations, with no such feelings toward’ each 
other as will lead them to “bear and forbear.”’ 
There is a popular feeling that it is somewhat a 
disgrace to a woman to pass through life un- 
married; and shrinking from that obloquy, mul- 
titudes marry according to the forms of law 
when they are not drawn together by any quali- 
ties of mind and soul, and there is no true mar- 
riage of heart. What wonder, then, that dis- 
content and misery arise, and a divorce, if not 
sought, is often desired! . 





In Nottingham, England, the young ladies— 
some of them at least—are engaged in a work 
of filial love. Recently, two daughters of a Mr. 
Seymour canvassed the town, and distributed 
photographs of their father in his robes as re- 
corder for Newcastle; also cards bearing the 
te | inscription: ‘‘ Nottingham Election, 
1870.—Miss Seymour solicits your vote and in- 
terest on behalf of her father, W. Digby Sey- 
mour. 





A curious instance of conscientious scruples 
in a matter of religious ceremony is related of a 
lady who recently united with a church in this 
city. She was baptized on Sunday in presence 
ofa large congregation; but on Monday she call- 
ed upon her pastor, saying that she was very un- 
happy because she was satisfied that in her bap- 
tism the previous day the end of her nose did 
not go under water, and therefore she was still 
an unbaptized person. The pastor attempted to 
allay her scruples by the assurance that she was 
probably mistaken in her fears, and that at any 
rate she had done her duty and should be satis- 
fied. The lady went away, silenced if not satis- 
fied. A few days after she came back, stating 
that she could not rest nights, and Bomended 
that the ordinance should be administered to 
her to her satisfaction. The pastor had his bap- 
tistery filled, and, in the presence of his family, 
placed the candidate so deep down in the pool 
that she has had no scruples in regard to her im- 
mersion since. 





In the Treasury Department of the United 
States envelopes of a peculiar greenish tint are 
used. They are strong and smooth, and have 
the letter T. stamped through the fibre. They 
are manufactured out of old greenbacks. The 
Treasury Department saves up all the bits and 
remnants of paper used in the manufacture of 
our currency, with old stamps and bills and all 
the mutilated greenbacks that have come back 
to it, and, instead of destroying this mass of rub- 
bish, as was formerly done, turns it over to the 
paper-makers, who return it in the shape of serv- 
iceable envelopes. Many dollars are annually 





sayed to the government by this means. 
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a Figs. 61-63. 
No. II., Figs, 8-1 


and descri 
No. XIL, 
YrEARS oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror GirL FROM 2 TO 3 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


Figs. 3 and 4.—Frock ror Boy From 2 To 
4 Years otp.—Back AnD FRonT 
For pattern 
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YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No, IX. 


tYbb-4:14; 


Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy From 10 To 12 
No. IL, Fi 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom $ To 3 
Years ovp.—Back.—{See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and Gevotipticn see Supplement, 
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velvet ribbon two inches wide and a red rose with buds and leaves com- 
plete the coiffure. 
Fig. 2.—Corrrurr or Wuite Bronve, Lirac Gros Grain 
: tenn Rippon, AND Sprays oF ConvotvuLus. Take a small 
Sa S<- semicircular piece of stiff lace, edge it with gathered 
blonde two inches wide, and ornament it, in the 
manner shown by the illustration, with loops 
and ends of lilac gros grain ribbon and long 
and short sprays of convolvulus. 
Fig. 3.—Coirrurr or Brack Laceg, 
Rep Gros Grain Reson, AND 
Rosrs. Take an oblong piece of 
stiff lace and sew gathered black 
lace two inches and a half wide 
around the eage, letting it hang 
down behind. Loops and ends 
of red gros grain ribbon two 
inches wide and a spray of 
red roses complete the coif- 
fure. Finish the front with 
a pearl clasp. 


Breakfast Cap with 
Pink Silk Ribbon. 


Cut the foundation of 
this cap of stiff muslin 
from the pattern, Fig. 78, 
Supplement, and edge it 
with wire and pink rib- 
- bon binding a third of an 


Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-3. 

‘ig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. The 
blouse and trowsers are of, muslin, while the dress is of 
Scotch plaid trimmed with a revers. Short over- 
skirt and pockets of black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt From 7 To 9 
Years otp. The dress is of dark green 
poplin, trimmed with folds of the same 
material. .The black silk apron is 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and vel- 
vet buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Surt ror Girt FROM. 
6 To 8 Years oLD. The dress 
and paletot are of blue satin- 
“faced wool, trimmed with bias 
folds of black velvet. a 


Coiffures, Figs. 1--3. 

Fig. 1.—CorrFurE OF 
Wuitet Bionps#, VELVET 
‘Risgon, AND. Roses. 
This coiffure is made of 
white blonde two inches 
and a half wide, which 
is sewed around a circu- 
lar piece of stiff lace 
three inches in diameter ; 
the ends of the lace hang 
down fifteen inches long 
behind, where they are 
joined on one side. 





aoe 


RAS 


x 


’ i : s pm j /-~ inch wide. On the front 

Loops and ends of black & $ NY Z AZ g \ edge set a ruffle made of 
R ; \ 3 Z 4 g y a strip of muslin an inch 

and a quarter wide, edged 





Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 2 To 4 ‘ig. 2.—Suir For Girt FROM Fig. 3.—Surr ror Girv From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD, : 7 To 9 YEARS OLD, YEARS OLD. 











Car or TuLiy, Lace, anp Rep VELVET 
{1BBON.—[See illustration on p. 253. ] 
For, pattern see Supplement, No. XTX., 
Fig. 76. 


Fig. 2.—Co1rFuRE oF WHITE 
BionpeE, Litac Gros Grain RIBBON, 
AND CONVOLVULUS. 


‘ 


<n 
Gi 


BREAKFAST CAP WITH BLACK 
VELVET RIBBON: 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
No. VIII., Figs. 40 and 44. 


BreAKFAst CaP WITH GREEN 
Satin Rresoy.—[See illustration 
on p. 253. ] 

For pattern ree Supplement, No. XVIL, 
Figs, 73 and 74. 


AN 





Breakrast Cap with Bivue Gros 


Gratin Reson, ’ 5; : Fig. 1.—Coirrure or Wuire Bionpe, 
For pattern see Suppioment, No. XVIIL., a» fi y : Vetiver Rirnon, axnp Roses 
ig. TD. f % ‘ enews i 


BREAKFAST Cap with Piyk S1ikx Rrssox, 
Bacx.—[See illustration on p. 253. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., Fig. 78. 


BrEAKFast CAP WITH Te tegee 
entices sn . \ Linac Satin Rrpron. 
sia mo. ee renee . \ . [See illustration on p. 253. ] 

Qa. * 


«. Fig. 78. ; 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VII., 





SS . \ ° : oS \ \ \ Ws igs. 33 and 39. 
Breakrast Car with BLur NRA Ne w BreakFast Cap witH Linac Grog 
Zs ‘ : , a ° Gratin Ripzon. 
Satin Rippon. : Fig. 3.—Coirure or Brack Lace, Rep Gros For pattern and description see Supplement 
ry . % a “i BSCE , 
For pattern see Suppl., No. VIIL., Fig. 40. Grain Risgon, AND Roses No. XX. Fig. (A . _— 
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with lace half an inch wide, and arranged in box- 
pleats so as to leave two inches of each end of 


a bow. 
cover the heading and bow, 
the foundation with two muslin ends, each ten 
inches long and three inches wide, edged with 
narrow embroidered muslin insertion and lace ; 
head these ends with two matin inne, stant in 
the same manner, and finished wi 1 a bow of 
pink ribbon, The strings are of muslin and lace, 
fastened in front with a bow of pink ribbon, Fin- 
ish the cap with a pink bow on the left side. 


Breakfast Cap with Blue Satin Ribbon. 
Seo illustration on page 249. 


' Tas breakfast cap is made of muslin, embroidered 
muslin insertion an inch wide, and Valenciennes in- 
aestion fae. ofene tack See on is 


from the peters 40, 
binding of blue ribbon a b gna of an inch 
wide. ‘Take a piece of the wide 
inches long and sew it on the front 
dation in such a manner that the ends shall extend an 
equal distance beyond the front edges of the founda- 
tion ; in order to make the ribbon d up like a dia- 
dem, lay it in small pleats at intervals while 
sewing iton. From the front to the dotted line 
on Fig. 40 arrange a muslin puff to cover the diadem 
of ribbon. This muslin pnff is laid in narrow pleats 
along the front ode and in deeper ones along the 
dotted line. Finish the front edge with a muslin ruf- 
fle an inch and three-quarters wide, which is 
with lace all the way round, and pleated on the front 
edge. On the back of the oop sew a strip of muslin 
an inch and three-quarters wide, which is edged with 
lace and pleated fan-shaped so as to lie upward. Be- 
sides ie set on the back a scarf composed of a piece 
of embroidered insertion seven inches long, edged on 
both sides and on the under end with two rows of in- 
sertion and with lace. Head this scarf with a half- 
rosette of the wide blue ribbon. (Seé illustration.) 
Set a similar half-rosette on the right front of the cap. 
Edge one side and the ends of the ribbon s' ith 
a double strip of muslin three-quarters of an inch wide, 
iged with . Set a bow on the upper part of the 
left ribbon. 


Breakfast Cap with Pink Satin Ribbon. 
See illustration on page 249. 


is made of box-pleated muslin ruffles 
edged wi De edging a third of an inch wide, 
and trimmed with bows of pink satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide. Edge the muslin strings with 
lace, and the ends with a box-pleated muslin ruffle, 
which is also edged with lace and headed with gui- 
pure insertion a t of an inch wide underlaid with 
ink eatin ribbon. Cut the cap from Fig. 78 of stiff 
ace, take up the designated pleats, and finish the 
e with wire and a binding of pink satin ribbon a 
third of an inch wide. Finish with the ruffles, bows, 
ribbons, and strings as shown by the illustration. 


THis ca 





MY HOUSE-MATE. 


I am her laureate, not lover ; 
No other service doth she crave; 
I am beneath her and above her; 
I am her master and her slave. 


We dwell apart, and yet together— 
I in my earth, she in her heaven ; 

And love is all-sufficient with her 
To glorify her, morn and even. 


I know the joys her bosom swelling, 
The ecstasies that cloy her tongue, 
The blissful tendernesses welling 
Up from her heart in household song. 


I know the high and holy feeling 
With which her soul in God is wed, 
And in its. beautiful revealing 
My spirit finds its daily bread. 


I know the shrine, beloved and precious, 
On which she lays her hopes and prayers; 

I know the faith, sublime and gracious, 
Which like an angel’s robe she wears. 


I know the step whose coming teaches 
Her heart to haste its dearest goal ; 

I know the voice whose music reaches 
The inmost chambers of her soul. 


I know the face whose fond expression 
Reigns in her thought by night or day; 

Whose faintest type compels confession, 
Unconscious of its loving sway. 


I know the grace, excelling beauty, 
That clothes her childlike maiden life, 
And, loyal to a laureate’s duty, 
Exalt her to the name of Wife. 


The dew of youth be sweet upon her! 
Linger, O Morning, on her ways! 

Till lovely years adorn and honor 
The golden cycle of her days. 





ANTIQUE GEMS. 


re the earliest ages of which any records 
have been preserved the love of gems and 
jewels of every kind has been prevalent. Among 
all nations, and in every class of society, this 
taste has been shared alike by the cultivated and 
the ignorant. In the East wealth was estimated 
by the number of ornaments and precious stones 
a man possessed. Gems formed a prominent 
part in the decoration of the ancient Mosaic 
priesthood; and we find twelve precious stones 
glittered in the breast-plate of the pontiff of the 
old law; and the Pope, when celebrating a high- 
mass, always uses a formal, or fine silver plate 
tichly gilt, embossed with a passage from the 
eighth chapter of Daniel, with clouds wreathing 
about the figures of attending cherubim, with 
circles of precious stones surrounding the whole, 
one larger and more beautiful than the others in 
the centre. Pius VI. had a splendid ornament 
of this description, of pure gold, with a rich 
olive branch of the same metal, of enameled 
green, with a knob set with the finest Orient 
pearls; but it disappeared after the arrest of 
the pontiff, and its fate was never known. 

Gems were also used by the writers and poets, 





as similes and figures, in the Talmud. It is as- 
serted that. Noah had no other light than that 
furnished by diamonds. Some have suffered ex- 
ile, torture, and death itself, rather than reveal 
the hiding-places of their cherished treasures. 
Nonius, a Roman Senator, who owned an opal 
valued at $85,000, preferred proscription rather 
than surrender the coveted trinket. They also 
afford an elegant floating investment ; and many 
illustrious persons, who have been driven by po- 
litical reasons to quit their native land, have 
been indebted to their jewels for subsistence. 
The Prince Palatine, after he lost the battle of 
Prague, fled to Holland, with over a million on 
his person in rare and costly gems. Many of 
the refugees who sought an asylum in the United 
States from France and St. Domingo brought 
with them considerable resources in this way. 

We have no certain data when rings were first 
used. But one fact is plain—they are of very 
great antiquity, were always used as tokens of 
trust, insignia of command, pledges of faith and 
alliance, and, equally strange, as marks of serv- 
itude. The religious system of Zoroaster is ex- 
ceedingly ancient; and in some of the old sculp- 
tures of that sect images hold a ring, indicative 
of omnipotence and power. And to this day the 
Persians, Hindoos, and all Eastern nations at- 
tach great significance to the ring. The Egyp- 
tians were particularly fond of this ornament. 
There are specimens in the Museum of the Lou- 
vre. Some date as far back as the reign of 
Moeris, At the British Museum there is an ex- 
ceedingly fine specimen. This is a ring of the 
finest gold, of the Ptolemaic or Roman period, 
with figures of Serapis, Isis, and Horus. The 
same collection has also others of a similar metal, 
set with the scarabzeus, or sacred beetle. Others 
have the names of Thothmes III. and Rameses 
III. The most ancient ring in existence is that 
formerly worn by Cheops, the builder of the great 
Pyramid, found in a tomb in the vicinity of that 
monument, of the finest gold, with hieroglyphics. 
Sundry passages of Holy Writ prove the antiquity 
of rings. When Pharaoh confided the charge of 
all Egypt to Joseph, he took the ring from his 
finger and committed it to him, as a symbol of 
command. Ahasuerus did in like manner to his 
favorite Haman, and subsequently to Mordecai. 
The impression of the monarch’s ring had the 
force of a command. ‘‘ Write ye also for the 
Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s name, and 
seal it with the king’s ring: for the writing which 
is written in the king’s name, and sealed with the 
king’s ring, may no man reverse.” Rings among 
the God-favored people, when used as seals, were 
called ‘‘ tabaoth,” the name of a root, signifying 
to imprint, and also to seal. They were com- 
monly worn on the little finger of the right hand. 

There are no records to show when rings were 
first adopted among the Hindoos, though from 
the earliest period their artisans were exceeding- 
ly cunning in the fabrication of all ornaments, 
and the sculptured representations of their dei- 
ties are always adorned with rings. The statues 
at the island of Elephanta are at least two thou- 
sand years old, and, though nude, are adorned 
with rings, both on the fingers and in the ears, 
and wear necklaces, The Chaldeans and Baby- 
lonians were extravagantly fond of this orna- 
ment, and every man of any rank or dignity in 
those nations wore a seal ring. In the earlier 
times it was forbidden either to carve or engrave 
the figure of God on rings ; but at a later period 
this injunction was disregarded, and representa- 
tions of the Supreme Being are frequently seen. 
Other devices, such as flowers, animals, the heads 
of sovereigns, and the heavenly bodies, were fre- 
quently used. ‘Talismanic rings are still worn in 
the East (whence the Romans drew many of their 
customs); and the following formula, whereby 
princes may become subject to the will of any 
one, is given: ‘*Should any one desire to make 
princes and grandees subject and obedient to his 
will, he must have a small silver ring made, with 
a small square tablet fixed upon it, upon which 
is to be engraved the number that the letters 
composing the ism represent, which in this case 
is 2613. This number by itself, or added to that 
of its two demons, 286 and 112, and its genius, 
1811, amounting in all to 4822, must be formed 
into a magic square of the solacee or robaee kind, 
and engraved. When the ring is thus finished, 
he is for a week to place it before him, and daily, 
in the morning and evening, to repeat the ism 
five thousand times, and blow on it. When the 
whole is concluded, he is to wear the ring on the 
little finger of the right hand.” 





HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS. 


— prevailing fashion of using only what 
are called ‘‘ bedding-out plants” for garden 
ornamentation is one that comparatively few per- 
sons can indulge in, on account of the trouble 
and expense involved; as, not being hardy, they 
have to be purchased every year from the florist 
or nurseryman, or appliances and conveniences 
for their cultivation must be provided, which en- 
tails a still greater outlay, and such an amount 
of labor, time, and skill as few persons can af- 
ford to bestow or are possessed of. To be ef- 
fective, this class of plants must be used in large 
quantities in what is styled ribbon gardening, in 
which the flower-beds are planted in parti-color 
with plants proper to produce the effects intend- 
ed; and, unless they are comparatively thickly- 
planted, the effects are not produced until late in 
the season, awaiting which the beds have a spot- 
ted, unfinished appearance. Few persons, un- 
less they employ a regular gardener, or are suf- 
ficiently wealthy to purchase them, can afford to 
use one hundred or two hundred Lady Pollock 
Geraniums, as many silver-edged, as many of 
sqme scarlet variety, besides an equal number 
of Lobelias, Cinerarias, Gazanias, and similar 
plants, in all perhaps a thousand, upon a garden 
not more than a quarter of an acre in extent. 





To the majority it is desirable to have such 
plants as are hardy, living out all winter without 
any, or but little, protection, and that, when 
once purchased, may be readily propagated with- 
out the use of costly or troublesome appliances. 
We therefore recommend the use of hardy per- 
ennial herbaceous plants for garden decoration 
as most suitable for the million, as they are read- 
ily obtained, cost less, and require less care and 
attention than any other class, and at the same 
time produce as much pleasure, and give as much, 
if not more, satisfaction. ‘They certainly possess 
more interest, and give a far greater amount of 
variety in color, form, and fragrance than bed- 
ding plants do. 

All that the majority of them require is good 
fresh garden soil, moderately enriched with old, 
well-rotted manure, to be kept well clear of weeds, 
properly tied up, and in the autumn to have the 
beds covered with a layer about two inches thick 
of long manure, leaves, or coarse litter. 

We subjoin a selection of fifty of the best, not- 
ing their height, color, and time of flowering. 
This selection gives a continuous course of bloom- 
ing plants from April until November. The 
are mostly of moderate growth and height, Suc 
plants as Columbines or Snap-dragons, Holly- 
hocks, Pinks, Foxgloves, Iris, Phlox, Peonias, 
etc., are omitted, not they are not de- 
sirable, but because they are so well known and 
esteemed as to be generally cultivated : 

— Melichoferii; deep blue, 2 feet. Oc- 
tober. 

Achillea millefolia rubra; deep red, 18 inches. 


y. 
Amsonia salicifolia; light blue, 2 feet. June. 
Alyssum saxatile; yellow, 6 inches. April. 
Anthericumliliastrum ; white, 15inches. June. 
Adonis vernalis; yellow, 1 foot. April. 
Anemone japonica; rose-color, 2 feet. 
tember. 
There is also a white variety, known in the cata- 
logues under the name of Honorine Jobert. 
Armeria cephalotes; deep rose, 18 inches. 
August. 
Aquilegia Skinnerii; red and green, 18 inch- 
es. June. 
Campanula persicifolia ; double blue, 13 inch- 
es. June. 
There is also a double white variety, as also the sin- 


ge white variety, as also the single white and blue. 
1 four are very desirable plants. 


Campanula rotundifolia; blue, 6inches. June 
and July. 


There is also a white variety. Both are charming 
plants. 


Campanula coronata; white, 18inches. July 
and August. 
Campanula grandiflora; blue, 2 feet. 


Sep- 


July. 


ies, P. japonica, of more erect, stiffer 
growth and b ooming jater. = a 


Clematis erecta; white, 2 feet. June. 


If the flower stems are cut off, to prevent seed-bear- 
ing, & second bloom can be had. 


Coreopsis tenuifolia ; yellow, 18 inches. July. 

Corydalis nobilis; yellow, 12 inches. May. 

Delphinium formosum; blue, 2 feet. June 
and July. 

If prevented from seeding, will produce a second 
bloom. 


Dictamnus fraxinella; red, 2 feet. June. 

There is also a white variety. Both are very desir- 
able plants. . a 

Dielytra spectabilis; red, 2 to 3 feet. 

Dielytra eximia; red, 1 foot. 


June. 
June and July. 
The first the well-known “ Bleeding - heart.” 
There is a white variety, but it is not worth growing. 
The other is a dwarf-growing species, blooming near- 
ly all summer if the season is not very hot and dry. 
Dodecatheon Meadia; pink, 15 inches. June. 
There is also a white variety. They are very beau- 
tiful plants. 
Funkia japonica; white, 2 feet. 
September. 
Geranium sanguineum ; red, 18 inchés. June. 
Iberis sempervirens; white, 6 inches. May. 
Lilium auratum ; white and yellow, 3 ft. July. 


This is the new Golden-banded lily from Japan, and 
is the finest of all lilies. 


Lilium longiflorum; white, 2 feet. June. 
Lilium tigrinum ; red and black, 3 feet. July. 
Lilium candidum; white, 3 feet. July. 
duly. 


August and 


may be added. The common White an 
as above, should be in every 
should be brought in contact with the bulbs of Lilie: 
as it appears to be very injurious to them ; they shoul 
also be allowed to remain in the same spot for four or 
five years, as they dislike removal. 

Lychnis; dbl., scarlet, 3 feet. June and July. 

An old plant, but now seldom seen. 

Lupinus polyphyllus; blue, 2 to 3 feet. June. 

Oenothera macrocarpa; yellow, 6inches. July 
and August. 

Peonia tenuifolia pl. ; red, 12 inches. May. 

A very beautiful, delicately-cut leaved, double-fiow- 
ered Peony, quite different from the ordinary Peonies, 

Phlox stolonifera; red, 6 inches. May. 

Phlox subulata; rose, 4 inches. May. 

Phlox setacea; red, 4 inches. May. 

Phlox nivalis; white, 4 inches. May. 

These four —_— of Phlox are very early bloom- 
ing species. The last three are commonly known as 
hfons Pinks.” On account of their early blooming, 
and their bright, cheerful appearance, they should be 
in every garden. 

Polemonium ceruleum ; blue, 12inches. July. 

There is also a white variety. 

Pulmonaria maculata; blue, 15 inches. July. 

This plant has the leaves curiously and beautifully 
blotched or spotted with white. 

May 


Saxifraga crassifolia; pink, 6 inches. 
and June. 

Saxifraga lingulata rubra; red, 6 inches. 
May or June. 





Silene Viscaria plena; red, 18 inches. June 
and July. 
Sedum ‘Sieboldii variegata; pink, 6 inches, 
July and August. 
~ foliage of this plant is beautifully blotched with 
yellow. : 
: Spirea filapendula plena; white, 15 inches. 
une. 
Spirea japonica; white, 18 inches. June and” 
y. 
Spirea japonica variegata; white, 12 inches, 
June and July. 
The foliage of this plant is of a deep green beauti- 


fully variegated with yellow. Every. garden should 
haw fiesee Pree plant - 


Trollius Asiaticus; yellow, 2 feet. August. 
Trycirtus hirta; white and purple, 2 feet. 
September and October. . 


A very fine plant, with creamy white flowers, spot- 
a with purple, of late introduction, and very desira- 
e. 


Valeriana rubra; red, 2 feet. 
gust. 

There is also a white variety of this plant. 

Viola cornuta; blue, 6 inches. June to Au- 
gust. 

A.collection of such plants as above can be 
obtained for about $15 or $20, and when once 
had could be kept for years without any trouble. 
It might be almost indefinitely enlarged ; and we 
are convinced that if any of our readers get such 
a collection they will in the course of a year or 
two desire to double or treble it. 


June to Au- 





{Entered ting to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & BroTuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


By tue Autuor or ‘Tue Dopcs Civ,” “Corp anp 
REESE,” ETO, , 








CHAPTER I. 


TWO OLD FRIENDS, 


Gigi dae ang CASTLE was a large baro- 
nial mansion, belonging to the Plantagenet 
period, and situated in Monmouthshire. It was 
a grand old place, with dark towers, and turrets, 
and gloomy walls surmounted with battlements, 
half of which had long since tumbled down, while 
the other half seemed tottering to ruin. That 


. menacing ruin was on one side of the structure 


concealed beneath a growth of ivy, which con- 
trasted the dark green of its leaves with the 
sombre hue of the ancient stones. Time with 
its defacing fingers had only lent additional 
grandeur to this venerable pile. As it rose 
there—‘‘ standing with half its battlements alone, 
and with five hundred years of ivy grown”—its 
picturesque magnificence and its air of hoar an- 
tiquity made it one of the noblest monuments of 
the past which England could show. 

All its surroundings were in keeping with the 
central object. Here were no neat paths, no 
well-kept avenues, no trim lawns. On the con- 
trary, every thing bore the unmistakable marks 
of neglect and decay; the walks were overgrown, 
the terraces dilapidated, and the rose pleasaunce 
had degenerated into a tangled mass of bushes 
and briers. It seemed as though the whole do- 
main were about to revert into its original state 
of nature; and every thing spoke either of the 
absence of a master, or else of something more 
important still—the absence of money. 

The castle stood on slightly elevated ground ; 
and from its gray stone ivy-covered portal so 
magnificent was the view that the most careless 
observer would be attracted by it, and stand 
wonder-struck at the beauty of the scene, till he 
forgot in the glories of nature the deficiencies of 
art. Below, and not far away, flowed the sil- 
very Wye, most charming of English streams, 
winding tortuously through fertile meadows and 
wooded copses; farther off lay fruitful vales and 
rolling hills; while in the distance the prospect 
was bounded by the giant forms of the Welsh 
mountains. 

At the moment when this story opens these 
beauties were but faintly visible through the 
fast-fading twilight of a summer evening; the 
shadows were rapidly deepening; and the only 
signs of life about the place appeared where from 
some of the windows at the eastern end faint 
rays of light stole out into the gloom. i 

The interior of the castle corresponded with 
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the exterior in magnificence and in ruin—in its 

icturesque commingling of splendor and decay. 
‘The hall was hung with arms and armor of past 
generations, and ornamented with stags’ heads, 
antlers, and other trophies of the chase; but 
rust, and mould, and dust covered them all. 
Throughout the house a large number of rooms 
were empty, and the whole western end was un- 
fdrnished. In the furnished rooms at the east- 
ern end every thing belonged to a past genera- 
tion, and all the massive and antiquated furni- 
ture bore painful marks of poverty and neglect. 
‘Time was every where asserting his power, and 
nowhere was any resistance made to his ravages. 

Some comfort, however, was still to be found 
in the old place. ‘There were rooms which were 
as yet free from the general touch of desolation. 
Among these was the dining-room, where at this 
time the heavy curtains were drawn, the lamps 
shone out cheerily, and, early June though it 
was, a bright wood-fire blazed on the ample 
hearth, lighting up with a ruddy glow the heavy 
panelings and the time-worn tapestries. 

Dinner was just over, the dessert was on the 
table, and two gentlemen were sitting over their 
wine—though this is to be taken rather in a fig- 
urative sense, for their conversation was so en- 
grossing as to make them oblivious of even the 
charms of the old ancestral port of rare vintage 
which Lord Chetwynde had produced to do hon- 
or to his guest. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
Friends of boyhood and eatly manhood, sharers 
long ago in each other’s hopes and aspirations, 
they had parted last when youth and ambition 
were both at their height. Now, after the lapse 
of years, way-worn and weary from the strife, 
they had met again to recount how those hopes 
had been fulfilled. A 

The two men were of distinguished appear- 
ance. Lord Chetwynde was of about the me- 
dium size, with slight figure, and pale, aristo- 
cratic face. His hair was silver-white, his feat- 
ures were delicately chiseled, but wore habitually 
a sad and anxious expression. His whole phy- 
sique betokened a nature of extreme refinement 
and sensibility, rather than force or strength of 
character. His companion, General Pomeroy, 
was aman of different stamp. He was tall, with 
a high receding brow, hair longer than is common 
with soldiers ; thin lips, which spoke of resolu- 
tion, around which, however, there always dwelt 
as he spoke a smile of inexpressible sweetness. 
He had a long nose, and large eyes that lighted 
up with every varying feeling. ‘There was in his 
face both resolution aud kindliness, each in ex- 
treme, as though he could remorselessly take 
vengeance on an enemy or lay down his life for 
a friend. 

As long as the servants were present the con- 
versation, animated though it was, referred to 
topics of a general character; but as soon as 
they had left the room the two friends began to 
refer more confidentially to the past. 

‘You have lived so very secluded a life,” said 
General Pomeroy, ‘‘ that it is only at rare inter- 
vals that I have heard any thing of you, and that 
was hardly more than the fact that you were 
alive. You were always rather reserved and se- 
cluded, you know; you hated, like Horace,.the 
profanum vulgus, and held yourself.aloof from 
them, and so I suppose you would not go into 
political life. Well, I don’t know but that, after 
all, you were right.” 

‘* My dear Pomeroy,” said Lord Chetwynde, 
leaning back in his chair, ‘“‘my circumstances 
have been such that entrance into political life 
has scarcely ever depended on my own choice. 
My position has been so peculiar that it has hardly 
ever been possible for me to obtain advancement 
in the common ways, even if I had desired it. 
I dare say, if I had been inordinately ambitious, 
I might have done something; but, as it was, I 
have done nothing. You see me just about where 
I was when we parted, I don’t know how many 
years ago.” 

‘Well, at any rate,” said the General, “ you 
have been spared the trouble of a career of am- 
bition. You have lived here quietly on your own 
place, and I dare say you have had far more 
= happiness than you would otherwise have 


‘* Happiness!” repeated Lord Chetwynde, in 

a mournful tone. He leaned his head on his 
- hand for a few moments, and said nothing. At 
last he looked up and said, with a bitter smile: 
“*The story of my life is soon told. Two words 
will embody it all—disappointment and failure.” 

General Pomeroy regarded his friend earnestly 
for a few moments, and then looked away with- 
out speaking. 

‘* My troubles began from the very first,” con- 
tinued Lord Chetwynde, in a musing tone, which 
seemed more like a soliloquy than any thing else. 
“* There was the estate, saddled with debt hand- 
ed down from my grandfather to my father. It 
would have required years of economy and good 
management to free it from encumbrance. But 
my father’s motto was always Dum vivimus viva- 
mus, and his only idea was to get what money 
he could for himself, and let his heirs look out 
for themselves. In consequence, heavier mort- 
gages were added. He lived in Paris, enjoying 
himself, and left Chetwynde in charge of a fac- 
tor, whose chief idea was to feather his own nest. 
So he let every thing go to decay, and oppressed 
the tenants in order to collect money for my fa- 
ther, and prevent his coming home to see the 
ruin that was going on. You may not have 
known this before. I did not until after our 
separation, when it all came upon me at once. 
My father wanted me to join him in breaking 
the entail. Overwhelmed by such a calamity, 
and indignant with him, I refused to comply 
with his wishes. We quarreled. He'went back 
to Paris, and I never saw him again, 

“* After his death my only idea was to clear 
away the debt, improve the condition of the 

tenants, and restore Chetwynde to its former 
condition, How that hope has been realized 


you have only to look around you, and see. But 
at that time my hope was strong. I went up to 
London, where my name and the influence of 
my friends enabled me to enter into public life. 
You were somewhere in England then, and I 
often used to wonder why I never saw you. 
You must have been in London. I once saw 
your name in an army list among the officers 
of a regiment stationed there. At any rate I 
worked hard, and at first all my prospects were 
bright, and I felt confident in my future. 

“Well, about that time I got married, trust- 
ing to my prospects. She was of as good a fam- 
ily as mine, but had no money.” 

Lord Chetwynde’s tone as he spoke about his 
marriage had suddenly changed. It seemed as 
though he spoke with an effort. He stopped for 
a time, and slowly drank a glass of wine. 

‘She married me,” he continued, in an icy 
tone, ‘‘for my prospects. Sometimes you know 
it is very safe to marry on prospects. A rising 
young statesman is often a far better match than 
a dissipated man of fortune. Some mothers know 
this; my wife’s mother thought me a good match, 
and my wife thought so too. I loved her very 
dearly, or I would not have married—though 
I don’t know, either: people often marry in a 
whim.” : 

General Pomeroy had thus far been gazing 
fixedly at the opposite wall, but now he looked 
earnestly at his friend, whose eyes were down- 
cast while he spoke, and showed a deeper atten- 
tion. 

‘* My office,” said Lord Chetwynde, ‘‘ was a 
lucrative one, so that I was able to surround my 
bride with every comfort; and the bright pros- 
pects which lay before me made me certain 
about my future. After a time, however, dif- 
ficulties arose. You are aware that the chief 
point in my religion is Honor. It is my nature, 
and was taught me by my mother. Our family 
motto is, Noblesse oblige, and the full meaning 
of this great maxim my mother had instilled 
into every fibre of my being. But on going 
into the world I found it ridiculed among my 
own class as obsolete and exploded. Every 
where it seemed to have given way to the mean 
doctrine of expediency. My sentiments were 
gayly ridiculed, and I soon began to fear that 
I was not suited for political life. 

*¢ At length a crisis arrived. I had either to 
sacrifice my conscience or resign my position. 
I chose the latter alternative, and in doing so I 
gave up my political life forever. I need not 
tell the bitterness of my disappointment. But 
the loss of worldly prospects and of hope was 
as nothing compared with other things. The 
worst of all was the reception which I met at 
home.. My young, and as I supposed loving 
wife, to whom I went at once with my story, 
and from whom I expected the warmest sym- 
pathy, greeted me with nothing but tears and 
reproaches. She could only look upon my act 
with the world’s She called it ridiculous 
Quixotism. She ch me with want of affec- 
tion ; denounced me for beguiling her to marry a 
pauper; and after a painful interview we parted 
in coldness.” 

Lord Chetwynde, whose, agitation was now 
evident, here paused and drank another glass 
of wine. After some time he went on: 

‘* After all, it was not so bad. I soon found 
employment. I had made many powerful friends, 
who, A, yen they laughed at my pres still 
seemed to respect my consistency, an con- 
fidence in my ability. Throngh them I obtained 
a new appointment where I ‘could be more inde- 
pendent, though the prospects were poor. Here 
I might have been happy, had it not been for the 
continued alienation between my wife and me. 
She had been ambitious. She had relied on my 
future. She was now angry because I had thrown 
that future away. It was. a death-blow to her 
hopes, and she could not forgive me. We lived 
in the same house, but I knew nothing of her 
occupations and amusements. She went much 
into society, where she was greatly admired, 
and séemed to be neglectful of her home and 
of her child. I bore my misery as best I could 
in silence, and never so much as dreamed of the 
tremendous catastrophe in which it was about to 
terminate.” 

Lord Chetwynde paused, and seemed over- 
come by his recollections. 

‘*You have heard of it, I suppose?” he asked 
at length, in a scarce audible voice. 

The General looked at him, and for a moment 
their eyes met; then he looked away. Then he 
shaded his eyes with his hand and sat as though 
awaiting further revelations. 

Lord Chetwynde did not seem to notice him 
at all. Intent upon his own thoughts, he went 
on in that strange soliloquizing tone with which 
he had begun. 

**She fled—” he said, in a voice which was 
little more than a whisper. 

‘* Heavens!” said General Pomeroy. 

There was a long silence. 

‘*It was about three years after our mar- 
riage,” continued Lord Chetwynde, with an ef- 
fort. ‘‘She fled. She left no word of farewell. 
She fled. She forsook me. She forsook her 
child. My God! Why?” 

He was silent again. Se 

‘¢ Who was the man?” asked the General, in 
a strange voice, and with an effort. 

‘He was known as Redfield Lyttoun. He 
had been devoted for a long time to my wretched 
wife. Their flight was so secret and so skill- 
fully managed that I could gain no clew what- 
ever to it—and, indeed, it was better so—per- 
haps—yes—better so.” Lord Chetwynde drew 
along breath. ‘‘ Yes, better so,” he continued 
—‘‘for if I had been able to track the scoun- 
drel and take his life, my vengeance would have 
been gained, but my dishonor would have been 
proclaimed. To me that dishonor would have 
brought no additional pang. I had suffered all 





that I could. More were impossible; but as it 
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was my shame was not made public—and so, 
above all—above all—my boy was saved. The 
frightful scandal did not arise to crush my dar- 
ling boy.” 

The agitation of Lord Chetwynde overpowered 
him. His face grew more pallid, his eyes were 
fixed, and his clenched hands testified to the 
struggle that raged within him. A long silence 
followed, during which neither spoke a word. 
At length Lord Chetwynde went on. ‘‘I left 
London forever,” said he, with a deep sigh. 
‘* After that my one desire was to hide myself 
from the world. I wished that if it were possi- 
ble my very name might be forgotten. And so 
I came back to Chetwynde, where I have lived 
ever since, in the utmostseclusion, devoting my- 
self entirely to the education and training of my 
boy. 

cf Ah, my old friend! that boy has proved the 
one solace of my life. Well has he repaid me 
for my care. ever was there a nobler or a 
more devoted nature than his. Forgive a father’s 
emotion, my friend. If you but knew my noble, 
my brave, my chivalrous boy, you would excuse 
me. That boy would lay down his life for me. 
In all his life his one thought has been to spare 
me all trouble and to brighten my dark life. Poor 
Guy! He knows nothing of the horror of shame 
that hangs over him—he has found out nothing 
as yet. To him his mother is a holy thought— 
the thought of one who died long ago, whose 
memory he thinks so sacred to me that I dare 
not speak ofher. Poor Guy! Poor Guy!” 

Lord Chetwynde again paused, overcome by 
deep emotion. 

‘*God only knows,” he resumed, ‘‘ how I feel 
for him and for his future. It’s a dark future 
for him, my friend. For in addition to this 
grief which I have told you of there is another 
which weighs me down. Chetwynde is not yet 
redeemed. I lost my life and my chance to 
save the estate. Chetwynde is overwhelmed 
with debt. The time is daily drawing near 
when I will have to give up the inheritance 
which has come down through so long a line of 
ancestors. Allis lost. Hope itself has depart- 
ed. How can I bear to see the place pass into 
alien hands ?” 

‘* Pass into alien hands ?” interrupted the Gen- 
eral in surprise. ‘‘Give up Chetwynde? Im- 
possible! It can not be thought of.” 

‘*Sad as it is,” replied Lord Chetwynde, 
mournfully, ‘“‘it must be so. Sixty thousand 
pounds are due within two years. Unless I can 
raise that amount all must go. When Guy 
comes of age he must break the entail and sell 
the estate. It is just beginning to pay. again, 
too,” he added, regretfully. ‘‘When I came 
into it it was utterly impoverished, and every 
available stick of timber had been cut down; 
but my expenses have been very small, and if I 
have fulfilled no other hope of my life, I have at 
least done something for my ground-down ten- 
antry; for every penny which I have saved, after 
paying the interest, I have spent on improving 
their, homes and farms, so that the place is now 
in very good condition, though I have: been 
obli to leave the pleasure-grounds utterly 
neglected.” 

** What are you going to do with your son?” 
asked the General. 

‘*T have just got him a commission in the 
army,” said Lord Chetwynde. ‘‘Some old 
friends, who had actually remembered me all 
these years, offered to do something for me in 
the diplomacy line; but if he entered that life I 
should feel that all the world was pointing the 
finger of scorn at him for his mother’s sake; be- 
sides, my boy is too honest for a diplomat. No 
—he must go and make his own fortune. A 
viscount with neither money, land, nor position 
—the only place for him is the army.” 

A long silence followed. Lord Chetwynde 
seemed to lose himself among those painful rec- 
ollections which he had raised, while the Gen- 
eral, falling into a profound abstraction, sat with 
his head on one hand, while the other drummed 
mechanically on the table. As much as half an 
hour passed away in this manner. The General 
was first to rouse himself. 

‘¢T arrived in England only a few months ago,” 
he began, in a quiet, thoughtful tone. ‘‘ My life 
has been one of strange vicissitudes. My own 
country is almost like a foreign land tome. As 
soon as I could get Pomeroy Hall in order I de- 
termined to visit you. This visit was partly for 
the sake of seeing you, and partly for the sake 
of asking a great favor. What you have just 
been saying has suggested a new idea, which I 
think may be carried out for the benefit of both 
of us. You must know, in the first place, I have 
brought my little daughter home with me. In 
fact, it was for her sake that I came home—” 

‘* You were married, then?” 

‘Yes, in India. You lost sight of me early 
in life, and so perhaps you do not know that I 
exchanged from the Queen’s service to that of 
the East India Company. This step I never re- 
gretted. My promotion was rapid, and after a 
year or two I obtained a civil appointment. 
From this I rose to a higher office; and after 
ten or twelve years the Company recommended 
me as Governor in one of the provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency. It was here that I found 
my sweet wife. 

“It is a strange story,” said the General, with 
a long sigh. ‘‘She came suddenly upon me, 
and changed all my life. Thus far.I had so de- 
voted myself to business that no idea of love or 
sentiment ever entered my head, except when I 
was a boy. I had reached the age of forty-five 
without having hardly ever met with any woman 
who had touched my heart, or even my head, for 
that matter. “ 

“*My first sight of her was most sudden and 
most strange,” continued the General, in the 
tone of one who loved to linger upon even the 
smallest details of the story which he was telling 








—‘ strange and sudden. I had been busy all day 


in the audience chamber, and when at length the 
cases were all disposed of, I retired thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and gave orders that no one should be 
admitted on any pretext whatever. On passing 
through the halls to my private apartment [ 
heard an altercation at the door. My orderly 
was speaking in a very decided tone to some one. 
***Tt is impossible,’ I heard him say. ‘ His 
Excellency has given positive orders to admit no 
one to-day.’ 

““T walked on paying but little heed to this. 
Applications were common after hours, and my 
rules on this point were stringent. But sudden- 
ly my attention was arrested by the sound of a 
woman’s voice. It affected me strangely, Chet- 
wynde. The tones were sweet and low, and 
there was an agony of supplication in them which 
lent additional earnestness to her words. 

***Oh, do not refuse me!’ the voice said. ‘They 
say the Resident is just and merciful. Let me 
see him, I entreat, if only for one moment.’ 

** At these words I turned, and at once hast- 
ened to the door. A young girl stood there, 
with her hands clasped, and in an attitude: of 
earnest entreaty. She had evidently come close- 
ly veiled, but in her excitement her veil had been 
thrown back, and her upturned face lent an un- 
speakable earnestness to her pleading. At the 
sight of her I was filled with the deepest sympa- 


thy. 

‘*“T am the Resident,’ said I. ‘What can I 
do for you?’ 

“*She looked at me earnestly, and for a time 
said nothing. A change came over her face. 
Her troubles seemed to have overwhelmed her. 
She tottered, and would have fallen, had I not 
supported her. I led her into the house, and 
sent for some wine. ‘This restored her. 

‘*She was the most beautiful creature that I 
ever beheld,” continued the General, in a pen- 
sive tone, after some silence. ‘‘ She was tall and 
slight, with all that litheness and grace of move- 
ment which is peculiar to Indian women, and 
yet she seemed more European than Indian. 
Her face was small and oval, her hair hung 
round it in rich masses, and her eyes were large, 
deep, and liquid, and, in addition to their natu- 
ral beauty, they bore that sad expression which, 
it is said, is the sure precursor of an early death. 
Thank God!” continued the General, in a mus- 
ing tone, ‘‘I at least did something to brighten 
that short life of hers. 

‘*As soon as she was sufficiently recovered 
she told her story. It was a strange one. She 
was the daughter of an English officer, who hav- 
ing fallen in love with an Indian Begum gave 
up home, country, and friends, and married 
her. Their daughter Arauna had been brought 
up in the European manner, and to the warm, 
passionate, Indian nature she added the re- 
fined intelligence of the English lady. When 
she was fourteen her father died. Her mother 
followed in a few years. Of her father’s friends 
she knew nothing, and her mother’s brother, 
who was the Rajah of a distant province, was 
the only one on whom she could rely. Her mo- 
ther while dying charged her always to remem- 
ber that she was the daughter of a British of- 
ficer, and that if she were ever in need of pro- 
tection she should demand it of the English au- 
thorities. After her mother’s death the Rajah 
took her away, and assumed the control of all 
her inheritance. At the age of eighteen she was 
to come into possession, and as the time drew 
near the Rajah informed her that he wished her 
to marry his son. But this son was detestable 
to her, and to her English ideas the proposal was 
abhorrent. She refused to marry him. The 
Rajah swore that she should. At this she threat- 
ened that she would claim the protection of the 
British Government. Fearful of this and en- 
raged at her firmness he confined her in her 
rooms for several months, and at length threat- 
ened that if she did not consent he would use 
force. This threat reduced her to despair. She 
determined to escape and appeal to the British 
authorities. She bribed her attendants, escaped, 
and by good fortune reached my Residency. 

**On hearing her story I promised that full 
justice should be done her, and succeeded in 
quieting her fears. I obtained a suitable home 
for her, and found the widow of an English officer 
who consented to live with her. 

‘*¢ Ah, Chetwynde, how I loved her! <A year 
passed away, and she became my wife. Never 
before had I known such happiness as I enjoyed 
with her. Never since have I known any happi- 
ness whatever. She loved me with such devo- 
tion that she would have laid down her life for 
me. She looked on me as her savior as well as 
her husband. My happiness was too great to 
last. 

“T felt it—I knew it,” he continued, in a 
broken voice. ‘Two years my darling lived 
with me, and then—she was taken away. 

‘¢T was ill for a long time,” continued the Gen- 
eral, in a gentle voice. ‘‘I prayed for death, 
but God spared me for my child’s sake. I re- 
covered sufficiently to attend to the duties of my 
office, but it was with difficulty that Ididso. I 
never regained my former strength. My child 
grew older, and at length I determined to return 
to England. I have come here to find all my 
relatives dead, and you, the old friend of my boy- 
hood, are the only survivor. One thing there is, 
however, that imbitters my situation now. My 
health is still very precarious, and I may at any 
moment leave my child unprotected. She is the 
one concern of my life. I said that I had come 
here to ask a favor of you. It was this, that you 
would allow me to nominate you as her guardian 
in case of my death, and assist me also in finding 
any other guardian to succeed you in case you 
should pass away before she reached maturity. 
This was my purpose. But after what you have 
told me other things have occurred to my mind. 
I have heen thinking of a plan which seems to 
me to be the best thing for both of us. 





** Listen now to my proposal,” he said, with 
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r earnestness. ‘‘’That you should give up 
etwynde is not to be thought of for one mo- 
ment. In addition to my own patrimony and 
my wife's inheritance I have amassed a fortune 
during my residence in India, and I can think 
of no better use for it than in helping my old 
friend in his time of need.” ; 
Lord Chetwynde raised his hand deprecating- 
i 


ar Wait—no remonstrance, Hear me out,” said 


the General. ‘‘ Ido not ask you to take thisasa || 


loan, or any thing of the kind. I only ask you 
to be a protector to my child. I could not rest 
in my grave if I thought that I had left her un- 
protected.” 

“What!” cried Lord Chetwynde, hastily in- 
terrupting him, ‘‘can you imagine that it is 
necessary to buy my good offices ?” 

‘You don’t understand me yet, Chetwynde ; 
I want more than that. I want to secure a pro- 
tector for her all her life. Since you have told 
me about your affairs I have formed a strong de- 
sire to see her betrothed to your son. True, I 
haye never seen him, but I know very well the 


stock he comes from. I know his father,” he: 


went on, laying his hand on his friend’s arm; 
‘*and I trust the son is like the father. In this 
way you see there will be no gift, no loan, no 
obligation. The Chetwynde debts will be all 
paid off, but it is for my daughter; and where 
could I get a better dowry ?” 

‘*But she must be ‘very young,” said Lord 
aa aa ‘*if you were not married until forty- 

ve. ” 


‘*She is only a child yet,” said the General. 
‘*She is ten years old. That need not signify, 
however. , ‘The engagement can be made just as 
well. I free the estate from all its encumbrances; 
and as she will eventually be a Chetwynde, it will 
be for her sake as well as your son’s, There is 
no obligation.” 

Lord Chetwynde wrung his friend’s hand. 

‘*I do not know what to say,” said he. ‘‘It 
would add years to my life to know that my son 
is not to lose the inheritance of his ancestors. 
But of course I can make no definite arrange- 
ments until I have seen him. He is the one 
chiefly interested ; and besides,” he added, smil- 
ingly, ‘‘I can not expect you to take a father’s 
estimate of an orly scn, You must judge him 
for yourself, and see whether my account has 
been too partial.” 


‘*Of course, of course. I must see him at . 


once,” broke in the General. _‘‘ Where is he?” 

“In Ireland, I will telegraph to him to- 
night, and he will be here in a couple of 
days.” 

** He could not come sooner, I suppose?” said 
the General, anxiously. 

Lord Chetwynde laughed. 

‘**T hardly think so--from Ulster. But why 
such haste? It positively alarms me, for I’m an 
idle man, and have had my time on my hands 
for half a lifetime.” 

‘*The old story, Chetwynde,’’ said the Gen- 
eral, with a smile; ‘‘ petticoat government. I 


promised my little girl that I would be back to-’ 


morrow. She will be sadly disappointed at a 
day’s delay. I shall be almost afraid to meet 
her. I fear she has been a little spoiled, poor 
child; but you can scarcely wonder, under the 
circumstances. After all, she is a good child 
though; she has the strongest possible affection 
for me, and I can guide her as I please through 
her affections.” 

After some further conversation Lord Chet- 
wynde sent off a telegram to his son to come 
home without delay. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE WEIRD WOMAN. 


THe morning-room at Chetwynde Castle was 
about the pleasantest one there, and the air of 
poverty which prevailed elsewhere was here lost 
in the general appearance of comfort. It was a 
large apartment, commensurate with the size of 
the castle, and the deep bay-windows command- 
ed an extensive view. 

On the morning following the conversation al- 
ready mentioned General Pomeroy arose early, 
and it was toward this room that he turned his 
steps. Throughout the castle there was that air 
of neglect already alluded to, so that the morn- 
ing-room afforded a pleasant contrast. Here all 
the comfort that remained at Chetwynde seemed 
to have centred. It was with a feeling of in- 
tense satisfaction that the General seated him- 
self in an arm-chair which stood within the deep 
recess of the bay-window, and surveyed the apart- 
ment. 

The room was about forty feet long and thirty 
feet wide. The ceiling was covered with quaint 
figures in fresco, the walls were paneled with 
oak, and high-backed, stolid-lookiug chairs stood 
around. On one side was the fire-plece, so vast 
and so high that it seemed itself anothe room. 
It was the fine old fire-place of the Tuacr or 
Plantagenet period—the unequaled, the unsur- 
passed—whose day has long since been done, 
and which in departing from the world has left 
nothing to compensate for it. Still, the fire- 
place lingers in a few old mansions; and here 
at Chetwynde Castle was one without a peer. 
It was lofty, it was broad, it was deep, it was 
well-paved, it was ornamented not carelessly, 
but lovingly, as though the hearth was the holy 
place, the altar of the castle and of the family. 
There was room in its wide expanse for the gath- 
ering of a household about the fire; its embrace 
was the embrace of love; and it was the type 
and model of those venerable and hallowed places 
which have given to the English language a word 
holier even than ‘* Home,” since that word is 

“* Hearth.” 

It was with some such thoughts as these that 
General Pomeroy sat looking at the fire-place, 
where a few fagots sent up a ruddy blaze. when 


suddenly his attention was arrested by a figure 
which entered the room. So quiet noiseless 
was the entrance that he did not notice it until 
the figure stood between him and the fire. It 
was a woman; and certainly, of all the women 
whom he had ever seen, no one had ed.so 
weird and mystical an a She was 4 lit- 


_ peaked, and her hair was as white as snow. Yet’ 


the hair was very thick, and the cap could not 
conceal its heavy white masses. Her side-face 
was turned toward hig, and he could not see 
her fully at first, until at length she turned to- 
ward a picture which hung over the fire-place, 
and stood regarding it fixedly. 

_ It was the portrait of a young man in the dress 
of a British officer. The General knew that: it 
was the only son of Lord Chetwynde, for whom 
he had written, and whom he was expecting; 
and now, as he sat there with his eyes riveted on 
this singular. figure, he was amazed at the ex- 
pression of her face. 
.__. Her eyes were large and dark and mysterious. 
Her face bore unmistakable traces of sorrow. 
Deep lines were graven on her pale forehead, 
and on her wan, thin cheeks. Her hair was 























no possibility fill the important post of Family 
Ghost, but was real flesh and blood. Yet even 
thus she was scarcely less impressive. Most of 
all was he moved by the sorrow of her face. She 
might serve for Niobe with her children dead ; 
she might serve for Hecuba over the bodies of 
Polyxena and Polydore.. The sorrows of woman 
have ever been greater than those of man: The 
widow suffers more than the widower; the be- 
reaved mother than the bereaved father. The 
ideals of grief are found in the faces of women, 


our eyes in the Mater Dolorosa. This woman 
was one of the great community of sufferers, and 
anguish both past and present still left its traces 
on her face. 

Besides ‘all this there was something more; 
and while the General was awed by the majesty 
of sorrow, he was at the same time perplexed by 
an inexplicable familiarity which he felt with that 
face of woe. Where, in the years, had he seen 
it before?’ Or had he seen it before at all; or 
had he only known it in dreams? In vain he 
tried to recollect. Nothing from out his past 
life recurred to his mind which bore any resem- 

-blance to this face before him. The endeavor to 
recall this past grew painful, and at length he re- 
turned to himself. ‘hen he dismissed the idea 
as fanciful, and began to feel uncomfortable, as 
though he were witnessing something which he 
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_ “SHE TURNED: TOWARD.A PICTURE WHICH HUNG OVER THE FIRE-PLACE, AND 
_ STOOD REGARDING IT FIXEDLY.” 


white a8 snow, and her complexion was of an 
unearthly grayish hue. It was a memorable face 
—a face which, once seen, might haunt one long 
afterward. In the eyes there was tenderness and 
softness, yet the fashion of the mouth and chin 
seemed to speak of resolution and force, in spite 
of the ravages which age or sorrow had made. 
She stood quite unconscious of ‘the General’s 
presence, looking at the portrait with a fixed and 
rapt expression. As she gazed her face'‘changed 
in its aspect. In the eyes there arose unuttera-' 
*le longing and tenderness; love so deep that 
the sight of it thus unconscivusly expressed might. 
have sofened the hardest and sternest nature ; 
while ov. all her features the same yearning ex- 
pression was spread. Gradually, as'she stood, 
she raised her thin white hands and’ clasped 
them together, and so stood, intent- upon the 
portrait, as though she found some spell: there 
whose power was overmastering. 

At the sight of so weird and ghostly a figure 
the General was strangely moved. There was 
something startling in such an apparition. At 
first there came involuntarily half-superstitious 
thoughts. He recalled all those mysterious be- 
ings of whom he had ever-heard whose occupa- 
tion was to haunt the seats of old families. He 
thought of the White Lady of Avenel, the Black 
Lady of Scarborough, the Goblin Woman of 
Hurst, and the Bleeding Nun. A second glance 





served to show him, however, that she con by 


had no business to see. She was evidently un- 
conscious of: his presence, and to be a witness of 
her emotion under such circumstances seemed to 
‘him as bad as eaves-dropping. The moment, 
therefore, that he had overcome his surprise he: 
turned: his head away, looked out of the window, | 
and coughed several times. ‘Then he rose from’ 
his chair; and after standing for a moment he 
turned once more. - 

As he.turned: he found himself face to face 
with the woman. She had heard him, and turned 
with a start, and turning thus their eyes met. 

If the General had been surprised before, he 
was now still more so at the emotion which she 
evinced at the sight of himself. She started back 
as though recoiling from him; her eyes were fixed 
and staring, her lips moved, her hands ¢lutched 
one another convulsively. ‘Then, by a sudden 
effort, she seemed to recover herself, and the 
wild stare of astonishment gave place to a swift 
glance of keen, sharp, and eager scrutiny. All 
this was the work of an instant. Then her eyes 
dropped, and with a low courtesy she turned. 
away, and after arranging some chairs she left 
the room. i} 

The General drew a long breath, and stoo 
looking at the doorway in utter bewilderment. 
The whole incident had been most perplexing. 
‘Tere was first her stealthy entry, and the sud- 
denness with which she had appeared before 
him: then those mystic surroundings of her 








strange, weird figure which had excited his su- 
perstitious fancies; then the idea which had 
arisen, that somehow he had known her be- 
fore ;‘ and, finally, the woman’s own strong and 
unconcealed emotion at the sight of himself. 
What did it all mean? Had he ever seen her? 
Not that he knew. Had she ever known him? 
If so, when and where? If so, why such emo. 
tion? Who could this be that thus recoiled from 
him at encountering his glance? And he found 


‘all these questions utterly unanswerable. 
and reach their intensity in the woe that meets | 


In the General’s eventful life there were many 
things which he could recall. He had wandered 
over many lands in all parts of the world, and 
had known his share of sorrow and of joy. Seat- 
ing himself once more in his chair he tried to 
summon up before his memory the figures of 
the past, one by one, and compare them with 
this woman whom he had seen. Out of the 
gloom of that past the ghostly figures came, 
and passed on, and: vanished, till at last from 
among them all two or three stood forth dis- 
tinctly and vividly ; the forms of those who had 
been associated with him in one event of his 
life; that life’s first great tragedy; forms well 
remembered—never to be forgotten. He saw 
the form of one who had been betrayed and 
forsaken, bowed and crushed by grief, and star- 
ing with white face and haggard eyes; he saw 
the form of the false friend and foul traitor 
slinking away with averted face; he saw the 
form of the true friend, true as steel, standing 
up solidly in his loyalty between those whom he 
loved and the Ruin that was before them; and, 
lastly, he saw the central figure of all—a fair 
young.woman with a. face of dazzling beauty ; 
high-born, haughty, with:an air. of high-bred 
grace.and inborn delicacy; but the beauty was 
fading, and the charm of all that grace and del- 
icacy was veiled under a cloud of. shame and 
sin. ‘The face bore all that agony of woe which 
looks at us now from the eyes of Guido’s Beatrice 
Cenci—eyes which disclose a grief deeper. than 
tears ; eyes whose glance is never forgotten. 

Suddenly there.came to the General a Thought 
like lightning, which seemed to pierce to the in- 
most depths of his being. He started back as 
he sat, and for a moment looked like. one trans- 
formed to stone. At the horror of that Thought 
his face changed to a deathly pallor, his features 
grew rigid, his hands clenched, his eyes fixed and 
staring with an awful look. For a few moments 
he sat thus, and then with a deep groan he sprang 
to his feet and paced the apartment. 

The exercise seemed to bring relief. 

‘I’m a cursed fool!” he muttered. ‘The 
thing’s imrossible—yes, absolutely impossible.” 

Again and again he.paced the apartment, and 
gradually he recovered himself. 

**Pooh!” he said at length, as he resumed his 
seat, ‘‘she’s insane, or, more probably, J am in- 
sane for having had such wild thoughts as I have 
had this morning.” 

Then with a heavy sigh he looked out of the 
window abstractedly. 

An hour passed and Lord Chetwynde came 
down, and the two took their seats at the break- 
fast-table. 

‘* By-the-way,” said the General at length, 
after. some conversation, and with an effort at 
indifference, ‘‘ who is that very singular looking 
woman whom you have here? She seems to be 
about sixty, dresses in black, has very white hair, 
and looks like a Sister of Charity.” ; 

‘That ?” said Lord Chetwynde, carelessly. 
“Oh, that must be the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Hart.” 

‘*Mrs. Hart—the housekeeper ?” repeated the 
General, thoughtfully. 

‘*Yes; she is an invaluable woman to one in 
my position.” 

“*T suppose she is some old family servant.” 

**No. She came here about ten years ago. 
I wanted a housekeeper, she heard of it, and ap- 
plied.. She brought excellent recommendations, 
and I took her. She has done very well.” 

‘*Have you ever noticed how very singular her 
appearance is?” 

‘‘Well, no. Is it? I suppose it strikes you 
so as a stranger. I never noticed her particu- 
larly.” 

‘She seems to have had some great sorrow,” 
said the General, slowly. 

‘Yes, I think she must have had some trou- 
bles. She has a melancholy way, I think. I 
feel sorry for the poor creature, and do what I 
can for her. . As I said, she is invaluable to me, 
and I owe her positive gratitude.” 

‘Ts she fond of Guy?” asked the General, 
thinking of her face as he saw it upturned to- 
ward the portrait. 

‘*Exceedingly,” said Lord Chetwynde. ‘‘Guy 
was about eight years old when she came. From 


the very first she showed the greatest fondness 
-for.him, and attached herself to him with a de- 


yotion which surprised me. I accounted for it 
on the ground that she had lost a.son of her 
own, and perhaps Guy reminded her in some 
way:of him. At any rate she has always been 
exceedingly fond of him. Yes,” pursued Lord 
Chetwynde, in a musing tone, ‘‘I owe every 
thing to her, for she once saved Guy’s life. 

‘*Saved his life? How?” 

‘Once, when I was away, the place caught fire 
in the wing where Guy was sleeping. Mrs. Hart 
rushed through the flames and saved him. She 
nearly killed herself, too—poor old thing! In 
addition. to this she has nursed him through 
three different attacks of disease that seemed 
fatal. ‘Why, she seems to love Guy as fondly 


-as Ido.” : ' 


‘¢ And does Guy love her ?” ’ 

‘“‘ Exceedingly. | The boy is most affectionate 
by nature,’ and’ of course she is prominent in his 
affections: Next to me he loves her.” 

The General now turned away the conversa- 
tion to other subjects; but from his abstracted 
manner it was evident that Mrs. Hart was still 
foremost in his thoughts. 
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Black Velvet Cap for Boy from 6 to 8 Years old. 

For making this black velvet cap, cut of velvet, black lus- 
tring lining, and interlining, from Fig. 71, Supplement, one 
piece, and from Fig. 72 two 
pieces. For the crown cut also 
a piece of thin wadding from 
Fig: 71, and quilt it with the 


Fig. 3.—This chemisette, which is fastened. behind, is 
trimmed in front with an inserted piece of point lace braid and 
crochet trimming. For the manner of working this see the 
Point Lace Braid and Crochet Insertion, Fig. 2, on this page, 
and the appended description. 
The neck binding is formed of 
two pieces of point lace braid, 




















































Buack VELVET Cap Buus Tricor 


lining. Sew up the halves of For Boy From 6 To Beaver Cap FoR which are joined in the same 
Fig. 72 in the middle of the front, 8 YEARS OLD. Bor FRoM 8 To 10 manner as the two middle pieces 
and sew them to the crown from Ded siticen it YEARS OLD. of braid in the illustration with 
60 to 61. Bind the edge of the plement, No. XVLy Feb enisditrisitle two rounds of chain-stitch scal- 
cap with bias velvet and lustring Figs. 71 and 72. pievent, No. xv. lops. Trim the upper edge of 
lining an inch and a quarter wide, Figs. 69 and 70. this band with crochet edging. 


run the materials together on the ° 
back and outer edges, and finish 
the back with two ends of blac’ 


ribbon. : 


Another illustration on this page 
shows a section of the edging in 
full size joined to the upper row 
of point lace braid. For the 
manner of working see appended 
description, Fig. 3. 


Point Lace and Crochet 
Insertions and Edging, 
Figs. 1-3. 

THESE insertions and edging 
serve for trimming lingerie, 
blouses, caps, etc. Both the in- 


Tricot Beaver Cap for Boy 
from 8 to 10 Years old. 


‘Tus cap is of blue tricot beaver 
lined with lustring and wadded. 
The rim is trimmed with a piece 
of black gros grain an inch and 
three-quarters wide, which is fas- 
tened down with. five rows of 
stitching. The bows and ends 


are of black ribbon. Cut the ‘ 
pattern from Figs. 69 and 70, Breakrast Cap wiTH Litac 


Supplement. Satis Rippon aNnD EMBROIDERY. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
piement, No. VIL., Figs. 38 and 39. 
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BreakFast CaP witH Pink 
Gros Grain Risson. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XVI, Fig 5. 






Fig. 1.—CuHEMISETTE FOR SQUARE OR 
Heart-SHarep Dress.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Breakrast Cap WITH 
GREEN Satin RiBeon. 

Back. ' 

For pattern see Sup- 

plement, No. XVII, 
Figs. 73 and 74. 


Car oF Tutte, Lacz, 
AND Rep VELVET 
Rison. —S1pe. 


For pattern see Supple- 
ment, No. XIX., Fig. 76. 





Fig. 3.—CHEMISETTE FOR SQUARE OR 
HEART-SHAPED DRESS. 








BREAKFAST CaP WITH EMBROIDERY 
AND GREEN VELVET RIBBON. 


For pattern and Reseatption see Sepple- 
ment, No. VIIL., Figs. 40 and 41. 








BreakFast CaP WITH PINK 
Sik Risson.—F ron. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
- No. XXI., Fin 78. 
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APRON WITH BRETELLES FoR GIRL 
FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see rn No. XXIV., 
Fig. 83, 


APRON WITH BRETELLES FOR GIRL 
FROM 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XXVI., Fig. 86. 


Chemisettes for Square or 
eart-Shaped Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3. 

THesE chemisettes are made of 
muslin from the pattern given in Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 2, Supple- 
ment, No. VII., Figs. 28-30, but with- 


B ety 


sertions may also be used as founda- 
tions. 

Fig. 1.—For this insertion take four 
pieces of point lace braid of the length 
desired for the insertion; join two of 
these pieces (the two middle ones of 
the illustration) as follows: Crochet 
with fine cotton 1 se. (single crochet) 
in the open-work edge of one of the 


*\ Gray Linen Apron For GIRL FROM 

: 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIL, 
Figs. 79-81. 






Fig. 1.—Batiste Apron For Girt outtheheart-shaped | pieces of braid, * Batiste Apron For GIRL FROM 


FROM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. neck, the waist be- | 9 ch. (chain), 1 sc. 1 to 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., ing finished with a | in the open-work For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIIL., 
Figs. 84 and 85. muslin binding an | edge of the second Fig. 82. 


inchand&half wide. | piece of braid, 9 : 
Fig. 1.—In the fronts of this muslin chemisette insert strips | ch., 4 sc. in the open-work edge of the first piece of braid, the first 
of lace, each of which is arranged in two box-pleats of these must come on the same point in which the 
i Se two-fifths of an inch wide and an inch apart. Be- sc. was before crocheted ; a remaining - sc. are 
: fast a tween the pleats ornament the strip by working it in crocheted after each bar of the open-work edge. Re- 
pi BA ean nelbanecu the design shown by Fig. 2. Picts the neck bind peat from +, but the separate sc. of the second braid 
LINGERIE, ETC ing with a similarly embroidered straight strip of “4 must always be separated by four bars of the open- 
ars lace, and finish it on the edge with gathered edging, "P*SF j work edge. In the same manner join the still free Fig. 2.—Point Lace Braip 
also of embroidered lace, which is continued ... L edge of each of the pieces of braid so joined with one anp Crocuet InseRTION 
along the front edge of the right front. For Fig- erie ACE of the remaining pieces, but in this case crochet only FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 
the edging embroider a piece of lace with ears 7 ROCHET 5 ch. instead of the 9 ch. Then fasten every 
half of the design, Fig. 2, work beh two chain-stitch bars between the 
the strip in bvtton-hole stitch ; braids together in their middle 
along the scalloped contour on | el mM with a button-hole stitch; in the 
NG 
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one side, and cut away the sur- i i middle of the insertion always join 
plus material. Hl the two chain-stitch bars which : ' 
are separated by 4 sc. on one side, i) at 
but on the outer edges of the in bo 


Fig. 2.—Sxction or Emprorpery For Batiste Apron. 
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A Fig. 2.—Corner or Netrep GuipurE BorvER FOR 
See Harper's Bazar, Vol. III, No. 11, Supplement. [See Fig. 1.] HANDKERCHIEFS, Covers, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—Corner or Pornt Lace Borper For HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. Fig. 2.—Duxsien ror D. 
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sertion join the chain-stitch bars which lie close 
together (see illustration); after joining ev 
two bars, leave a third of an inch space of 

Lastly, wind these threads between the stitches 
several times with the working threads. 

Fig. 2.—This insertion is formed of four pieces 
of point lace braid, which are joined, in the man- 
ner shown. by the illustration, by means of sc. 
and ch. The illustration distinctly shows the 
manner of working. 

Fig. 8.—This edging consists, first, of two 
rounds of chain-stitch scallops, each of which 
counts 1 sc, and 5 ch. 38d round.—> 1 sc. in 
the first chain-stitch scallop of the former round, 
8 ch., two double crochet separated by 5 ch, in 
the following chain-stitch scallop, 3 ch., and re- 
peat from >. 


Point Lace and Netted Guipure Borders, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 253. 

Bors these borders serve for edging cushions, 
cov Sen | handkerchiefs, etc. The bor- 
der, Fig. 1, is worked in point lace, as described in 
the Supplement to ‘8 Bazar, Vol. IIl., No. 11. 
The we tt 2 2, is worked in netted guipure. The 
straight foundation is worked, as shown b 
the i n, int d’esprit, point de toile, an 
an de reprise. e little foundation figures are 
formed of wheels, on each of which is embroidered a 
cross in twist stitch. 


Breakfast Cap with Green Satin Ribbon. 
See illustration on page 253. 


mm ayia beige = of stiff lace yt 78 
an upplement, each one piece, Fig. owever, 
in Qochie ten rial. Edge Fig. 8 wit covered wire 


ribbon five inches long, which is rounded on the under 

with Mechlin lace an inch and a quarter 
lar piece of gathered lace is sewed alon 
the back edge as far as:. Having joined the head- 
piece and band according to the corresponding figures, 
set on bows of maslin and green satin ribbon in the 
tmanner shown by the illustration. 


Breakfast Cap with Blue Gros Grain Ribbon. 
See illustration on page 253, 


Tus muslin breakfast cap is trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes edging three-quarters of an inch wide, needle- 
work muslin insertion half an inch wide, and blue gros 
Siew 3 ribbon two inches and a half wide. Make the 

ead-piece from Fig. 75, Supplement, and a it with 
wire, On this foundation set muslin ruffles edged with 
lace, needle-work muslin insertion, muslin strings, 
and blue gros grain bows, as shown by the illustration. 


Cap with Red Velvet Ribbon. 
See illustration on page 253. 


For the foundation of this cap, cut of double black 
stiff lace from Fig. 76, Supplement, one piece, and edge 
it all the way around with wire and a red velvet bind- 
ing a fiftli of aninch wide. Take two pieces of double 
Mechilin lace, each fourteen inches long and four-fifths 
of an inch wide, and set on each of these a gathered’ 
Bt » of Mechlin lace, edged with Valenciennes lace 
and interspersed with loops of velvet ribbon a third 
of an inch wide. Sew these strips of lace to the foun- 
dation, beginning an inch and a quarter from the mid- 
dle. Finish the front with a re velvet bow, and the 
back with red velvet strings. 


Gray Linen Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 253, 


Ts apron is of fine gray linen scalloped on the 
edges and bound “a red woolen braid, and braided 
with red soutache. The apron is twenty-eight inches 
long and Lee Bee ony inches Cut ‘out the arm- 
holes on each si chee join the apron with a neck 
binding and with the pieces cut from Figs. 79 and 80, 
——— have previously been trimmed ac- 

ing to the illustrations. The sleeves are thirteen 
inches long, thirteen inches wide on the top, and 
eleven inches and a half wide onthe bottom ; they are 
gathered and finished with a cuff. 


Batiste Apron for Girl from 1 to 3 Years old. 
See illustration on page 253. 

‘Tn1s white muslin apron is finished on the bottom 
with several tucks, and on the top with lace. It is 
eighteen inches long and forty inches wide, and is 
tucked as shown by the illustration. Cut the arm- 
holes in the sides, — the top, and join it with the 
yoke, which is made of a strip of embroidery an inch 
wide. Cord the seams and also the iw 4 of the yoke. 
Make the shoulder bands of a similar strip of embroid- 
ery. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 82, Supplement, and 
set them into the apron with the ends lapping over 
from * to @. 


Apron with Broetelles for Girl from 4 to 6 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 253. 

Tus black silk apron, with bretelles, is trimmed 
with a flounce and ruches of the material. Cut the 
bretelles from Fig. 83, Sapplement, and join them with 
the apron. Trim them in front with three bands of 
double silk a third of an inch wide, and then join the 
apron and bretelles by means of a belt. 


Batiste Apron for Girl from 4 to 6 Years old. 
See illustration on page 253. 


Tus muslin apron is trimmed on the yoke, sleeves. 
and above the hem on the bottom with a border of red 
woolen braid and herring-bone stitch of red split wool. 
The illustration, Fig. 2, page 253, gives a section of 
the border in fullsize. Cut the yoke and shoulder- 
pieces of double muslin from Figs. 84 and 85, Supple- 
ment, embroider them with the border, and join them 
with the apron. 


Apron with Bretelles for Girl from 3 to 5 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 253. 

Tnrs black silk apron is bound all around the edges 
with a bias strip of the silk, and then trimmed with 
bias folds a fifth of an inch wide, which are stitched on 
with red silk. Trim the edges of the 
same manner, Cat the bretelles from 
ment. 


ockets in the 
‘ig. 86, Supple- 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Carnation.—“ Coming-out,” as applied to the girl 
of the period, is rather a vague word, as it would be 
difficult to specify the time when that precocious 
creature of modern fashion first broke the shell of 
domestic restraint and “came out." Fashionable 
parents, however, inaugurate what they term the 
“coming-out” of their daughters by a ball or a “re- 
ception,” when they have reached the ages of sixteen, 
seventeen, or thereabouts. They are generally, how- 
ever, already so well versed in their genteel parts as 
hardly to indicate even by a blush that they are facing 
the world for the first time.—Try chloroform or tur- 
pentine for removing ice-cream spots on silk.—Read 
answer to “‘ Mildew" in Bazar No. 18, Vol. ITI. 

Ro.rr.—Get seven or eight yards of China crape for 
an over dress. 





P. Y.—The papers you ordered have been forwarded. 
—Make your suit by pattern No. 1in Bazar No, 43, 
Vol, IL Trim with black fringe and bias bands of 
the material piped with x.—Read New York Fash- 
ions of No. 14, Vol. IIL ; 

Sux H.—For information about point lace braid read 
answer to ** Point Lace” in Bazar No. 14, Vol. THI. 

Anrmony.—The Army and Navy Journal will be 
likely to give you the required information. 

A Constant Reaper.—We never heard before of 
the poem about which you inquire. 

B. A.—“* The young lady now in mourning for her 
father, who Wishes to be married ten months after his 
death,” may lay aside her “ suit of woe” withont fear 
of offense against etiquette. Lb 

Lovisz.—We refuge to do any thing toward encour- 
aging the vile practice of dyeing the hair, and there- 
fore decline to give you the information you ask. 

J. L. F.—The “ Ancient Mariner” was written by 
Coleridge. 

Karte.—Your specimen is mignardise, and may be 
crocheted together for a collar, but is not suitable for 
point lace embroidery, which requires a finer and wider 
braid, 


Mrs. N. J. W. says: “‘I have noticed several in- 
quiries in your valuable paper for starch polish. I 
have a recipe that I think can not be excelled. Take 
two ounces gum-arabic, pour over it one gill of boil- 
ing water ;*cover closely ; let stand until cold; pour 
from the dregs into a bottle. Cork tightly. Take 
two table-spoonfuls of starch; mix it smoothly with 
cold water, add one dessert-spoonful of the mucilage, 
as much salt as will lie on the end of a tea-knife, a 
piece of mutton suet the size of a small filbert; thin 
it with cold water. Pour on boiling water—stirring 
it all the.time, until it becomes the consistency you 
wish for collars, shirt-bosoms, etc. Thin it with 
warm water for articles requiring less stiffness.” 

A New Farenv.—“ Kissing under the mistletoe” is 
the exercise of a supposed privilege suffered to be 
given by catching a pretty girl under a branch of this 
plant, which is hung up at Christmas for the purpose. 
—St. George lived in the time of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian. In those days a horrible dragon was ravaging 
the country, to appease which the people were forced 
to sacrifice two of their children daily, taken by lot, to 
save therest. At length the lot fell on the king's only 
daughter, a beautiful maiden. The despairing mon- 
arch offered half his kingdom to redeem her, but the 
people would not consent, and only gave her a week 
in which to bewail her fate, at the end of which time 
she was shut outside the gates to die. As she was 
walking toward the dwelling of the monster along the 
path strewn with the bones of the victims, St. George 
rode up, and, learning the cause of her distress, vow- 
ed to rescue her. Making the sign of the cross and 
calling on Christ, he spurred on the dragon, an er 
a short combat overthrew him, and binding him'with 
the princess's girdle, led him like a dog to the city. At 
the sight of the miracle the king and people embraced 
Christianity, and were baptized, twenty thousand in 
aday. St. George was afterward beheaded by order 
of Diocletian for tearing down the edict against the 
Christians, after having been several times rescued 
from torture by the angels, say the legends. 

BrwiLpErep.—We really can not tell you why Mrs. 
Edwards chose to end ‘‘ Debenham's Vow” in a man- 
ner unsatisfactory to those who like to see the hero 
of a novel happy, whether he deserves it or not. In 
our opinion, Lord De Benham, having gained the for- 
tune for which he flung away love, and Claudia, hav- 
ing won the title to which she aspired, got precisely 
what they merited, neither more nor less. They could 
not eat their cake and have it too. 

SerarHaEL.—The terms red angels and blue angels 
arose from the colors in which the early painters were 
wont to depict the seraphim and cherubim; the ser- 
aphim, or angels nearest the throne, the spirits who 
love and know, being red, the color of love; and the 
cherubim, next in rank, the spirits who kiow and 
love, being blue, the color of knowledge. Hence the 
expression blue-eyed seraph is technically wrong. To- 
ward the end of the fifteenth century this distinction 
was forgotten, and colors have since been applied in- 
discriminately to all angels. 

Tureteen.—The superstition in regard to thirteen 
at table, according to which one is fated soon to die, 
is, no doubt, derived from the fact that, at the Last 
Supper of our Lord, this was the number of those 
who partook of it, among whom was Judas Iscariot. 
Bishop Burnet, in his account of the conversion and 
death of the noted Earl of Rochester, says, speaking 
of his lordship: ‘‘ He told me of another odd presage 
that one had of his approaching death in the Lady 
Warre, his mother-in-law's house: The chaplain had 
dreamed that such a day he should die; but being by 
all the family put out of the belief of it, he had al- 
most forgot it; till the evening before at supper, there 
being thirteen at table, according to a fond conceit that 
one of these must soon die, one of the young ladies 
pointed to him that he was to die. He, remembering 
his dream, fell into some disorder; and the Lady Warre 
reproving him for his superstition, he said he was con- 
fident he was to die before morning; but he being in 
perfect health it was not much minded. It was Sat- 
urday night, and he was to preach next day. He went 
to*his chamber and sat up late, as appeared by the 
burning of his candle, and he had been preparing his 
notes for his sermon, but was found dead in his bed 
next morning.” The French are especially cautious 
to avoid the thirteen at dinner. On one occasion, 
well remembered by some of the veterans of the 
New York Union Club, the officers of a frigate, late- 
ly arrived in our harbor from France, being invited 
to dine at the club-house, it was found when about 
sitting down at the table that the party was composed 
exactly of the fatal number. Another person was anx- 
iously sought, but in vain, tomake a fourteenth, where- 
upon one of the gallant Frenchmen departed, leaving 
his friends in the security of asafedozen. The author 
of “‘ The Bazar Book of Decorum," just published by the 

Harpers, quotes from a French paper the following 
notice: ‘Died, John Andrew Malkeith, aged fifty- 
four. His business was that of a quatorziéme, or 
fourteenth man at table. He was thus often em- 
ployed three or four times on the same day, and 
had accumulated by the exercise of his functions, 
which were liberally paid, the sum of $100,000." 

Baverr.—Your sample is American silk. Have a 
close-fitting basque to your long black silk dress. 
Make it long enough to dispense with any outer 
garment, as you are so stout. Trim it to outline a 
vest with passementerie and a tiny pleated frill.— 
Make your grenadine suit with a casaque and sin- 
gie skirt trimmed with flat pleated ruffies edged with 
black lace. Patterns for your little girl accompany 
this.—White ostrich plumes can be dyed very hand- 
somely.—We do not give addresses. 

Liva.—Find patterns for girls’ dresses in Supplement 
of this Number. 





M. B. G.—Trained dresses are cut with two side 
poms one gored front width, and two fall widths 


Auntiz,—Use over-skirt pattern in Bazar No. 7, 
Vol. IIL, making it smaller.—Apron patterns are in 
the present Number.—For suits see New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. I1L—Pronounce Lange in 
two syllables, with g hard. 

Potty Ann.—We can not give you the information 
you want.—Press the seams of dresses but slightly. 

Zarra.—To leave a card with the upper left-hand 
corner turned down signifies that a visit in person has 
been made; the upper right-hand corner turned down 
indicates a congratulatory visit ; the lower left-hand 
corner a parting call; and the lower right-hand cor- 
ner a visit of condolence. 

Frov Frov.—You can have your white cambric suit 
done up at any of the furnishing houses.—Send your 
pongee parasol to the parasol-makers. The expense 
of cleaning it will be $1 50.—We do not give ad- 
dresses here.—White muslin pleatings beneath the 
points on your summer silk will be tasteful and styl- 
ish.—We have published several alphabets, which you 
can enlarge to suit your needs. : 

H.—Correspondents often consult us about the “ silk 
and glazed cotton” goods you describe as having been 
bought of a sailor. It is not found in New York 
shops, but is peddled about by unreliable p to 


=— 


Wuen you Feet a Coven or bronchial affection 
ae. on the lungs, take Avrr’s Curgry Prcrto- 
RAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable.—[Com.] 





Coryixe Wuret.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 come. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pees - THE FACE. — For Come- 
ones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply Erupti 
“ Blotched Disfigurations = the Fou use Peary 
‘omedone an mple Remedy, 49 Bond 
N.Y. Sold by all Tnuusom Seae orig 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
pred by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 








whom the suspicion of smuggling attaches. The fab- 
ric is lustrous and attractive at first, but the silk soon 
wears through, the gloss and stiffening disappear, and 
only a limp, flimsy rag is left.—A dress pattern, con- 
sisting of six or seven yards of goods about a yard and 
a half wide, is sold for $15 or $20, or less.—If we have 
not misunderstood your description we think you 
have bought worthless stuff, and advise you not to 
go to much expense in making and trimming. 

Evapnz.—A black velvet cloak will cost from $75 
upward. Kathrina is pronounced as if spelled Kat- 
reena, Goethe as if written Gety.—We have not space 
or time to answer irrelevant questions. 

Kare R. L.—To renovate black silk take one part 
alcohol and three parts water; sponge the silk, and 
press on the wrong side with a moderately heated 
iron. Bazar No. 14, Vol. III., will furnish hints for 
making your black upper skirt and blue lower dress. 
—Put bands of solid blue silk or velvet around your 
striped silk.—Do not line the skirt of your pink dress. 
Make it a heart-shaped blouse waist, Maria Theresa 
sleeves, short upper skirt. Trim with scant bias 
ruffles and narrow black velvet ribbon. 

J. S.—Your suit need not be altered. Marie Stuart 
frills are worn at all times of the day, indoors and on 
the street, and with high as well as low throated dress- 
es.—A business letter to a gentleman with whom you 
are not acquainted should be signed by the name to 
which the answer is to be addressed—as “‘ Mrs, Alfred 
Smith.” 

Suaxsprare.—For the lady of thirty-five just taking 
off mourning get a grisaille silk suit like that de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 14, Vol. III. For the girl of 
fourteen get a suit of blue and white jasper serge. 
See Bazar No. 13, Vol. III.—Small white damask nap- 
kins are suitable for a tea-party. Six or seven o'clock 
is the usual hour. 

Leonora M.—Flounces in perpendicular pleats will 
be much worn this summer. They are only sewed at 
the upper edge, and ironed flatly.—Make your laven- 
der barége with blouse waist and upper skirt. Trim 
with a chain of puffs of barége and fringe. Make 
piqués with a postillion basque and half loose sleeves. 

J. M. D.—We have refused repeatedly to recom- 
mend any hair-dyes.—Flounces of all widths will be 
worn this summer.—Rypb your brilliants with violet 
powder. 

Arno.—At a quiet wedding in church when the 
bride wears white silk the bridegroom may wear 
either the full-dress suit of black, or the English 
suit—a black frock-coat, vest of the same, and pearl- 
gray pants. : 

GertrupE F.—A black silk suit can be worn nearly 
allsummer. Get sixteen yards of silk three-quarters 
of a yard wide, and trim with scant ruffles and passe- 
menterie.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, 
Vol. I1I.—Get a suit of light gray Lyons poplin, or of 
blue silk and crépe de Chine, for girl of seventeen.— 


“Black silk sacques may be worn with any dress all 


summer in this climate. 
Mape.ine M.—Make your piqué suit with a loose 





EV AAUGHWOUT & CO., 


Corner BROADWAY and BROOME ST., 


Will continue for THREE WEEKS only 
their 


Great Closing Out Sale 
of 


CHINA, GLASS, GAS FIXTURES, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, and MANTEL SETS. 
t2- CALL AND EXAMINE THEIR PRICES, 


marked AT AND BELOW COST, in plain figures, 
on each article. 





After ist of May their successors, 


Messrs. NICOL & DAVIDSON, 


will continue the business at 686 Broadway, near 
Great Jones St. 





The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs is  distin- 
guished for fimeness of 
texture, uniform 
quality,superior 


mrest and best 
material, they supersede 
~ goods of the kind ever 
offered in this country. They 





are sold by most of the dry- 
goods merchants in all the cities and towns throughout 
the United States. 

o2~ Purchasers will know these 
Peak, precisely like the above, 
dozen and piece. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 46, 48, & 50 White St., N.Y., 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States, 


OOSEY’S 50-CENT” MUSIC.—. 
Cabinet, Vocal 


as a mountain 
stamped on each 





"s Musical 


Duets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had of all Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
free. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. 





paletot and upper skirt. Trim with embroidered rnf- 
fles and black velvet ribbon placed beneath straps of 
insertion. Hamburg insertion with pleated muslin 
frill attached is 60 or 75 cents a yard. Your nan- 
sook should have a surplice blouse waist lapped in 
front, and a demi-train, with pleated ruffles and clus- 
ters of horizontal tucks. Puta box-pleated frill around 
neck and at the elbows. 

Lovtr P.—Make your black silk with a short basque 
cut low at the throat, Maria Theresa sleeves, and demi- 
train. Trim with satin bands and lace. 

F. G. P.—We can not tell what hotel bills and rail- 
road fare will be next summer. If you are a lover of 
the beauties of nature you will spend all your short 
stay at Niagara in visiting the scenery, and your trav- 
eling dress will be all you need; but if you want gay- 
ety you can find it there, and wil] need as many changes 
of clothing as at any watering-place. 

8. E. C.—Read ‘‘ Varieties” in Bazar No. 14, Vol. III. 
—Cashmere trimmed with lace or fringe is handsome, 
but rather heavy for summer.—Bazar No. 45, Vol. II., 
has patterns of belted mantles. 

Ernetst B.—It is not a cofmmon thing for gentlemen 
to wear corsets.—We know of no such paper as you 
mention, but there is a book of the name that may be 
imported through publishers. 

Mavp B.—Any becoming color that will harmonize 
with the color of the dress may be worn as a cravat 
bow. 

LuctLz AND Matitpa.—A bride's traveling dress re- 
quires an over dress.—Make your black silk half long 
with a basque trimmed with passementerie and lace. 

J. J. C.—Read NewYork Fashions of Bazar No. 14, 
Vol. III. 

Verpant.—Find pattern for plaid wrap in Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. II.—It is correct to say “It is she,” but 
she is in the nominative case, not the objective. You 
forget that the verb fo be through all its variations is 
followed by the same case as that which next pre- 
cedes it. 

Perpita.—Make whatever polite reply you can think 
of at the moment, provided it be sincere.—You can 
thank your cavalier at any time you may find conven- 
ient.—The ‘*Bazar Book of Decorum” will be pub- 
lished next week by the Messrs. Harper, and sold at 
one dollar a copy. 

Apmrrer.—Unbleached guipure lace is a strong real 
lace unbleached, the color of pale bufflinen. It wash- 
es well.—Fine Mechlin lace two inches wide is cheap 
at$2ayard. A great variety ofstyles in suits is shown 
at each furnishing house. 








OOSEY’S ‘50-CENT” MUSIC. — Boosey’s Mu- 
sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 
each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 
Book. 113. Schumann’s Album. 100. Schumann’s 
twenty-two pieces. 122. Chopin’s Waltzes. 109. Bee- 
thoven’s forty-tive original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg’s 
six Fantasies. 121. Sydney Smith’s Pieces. 99. Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- 
er’s twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. 85. Heller’s Promenades d'un Solitaire. 87. 
Leybach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten —— ieces. 80. 
Heller’s twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn's be oa 
Without Words, complete in three Nos. 17. Mendels- 
sohn’s Music to Midsummer Night’s Dream. 19. Brin- 
ley Richards and Osborne’s twélve pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi’s twenty-five Gems. 10. 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. Twelve popular 
ieces. Vincent Wallace’s Six Fantasies. &c., &c. 
50 centseach Book. To be had ofall Book and Music 

sellers. ee catalogue free. 

OOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


\ Corset, Skirt Support: 










HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 

stantly being received from all parts 

of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every cown- 

Z ty of the United States. 

B HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


OW READY —HITCHCOCK’S MAGA- 
ZINE for April. 

CONTENTS :—Madam Parepa Rosa, Illustrated Bi- 
ography ; N. P. Willis, Biography and Illustrations ; 
eight pages of new Piano Music, and eight pages 
of select reading. 

A first-class magazine in every particular. $3 per 
year. Specimen copies by mail, 25 cents. Newsdeal- 
ers can return can copies to News Co. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


RENCH Stamping a — and ag = 
sortment, suitable for ing aud summer trade. 
Send for Circular. Mme. P. Glatigny, 303 East 11th St. 














2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples fre. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR, 
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COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL. 


The following Collections contain the most showy 
varieties in our large assortment, with full directions 
for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the 
different colors and varieties of its ‘ies, so that a 

eater display can be made at a much less price than 

hen ordered in separate packets. Those unacquaint- 
ed with Flowers, as well as the experienced cultivator, 
may order without fear of disappointment. 


hes B—contains twenty choice varieties 
of Biennials and Perenuials..... 
bd C—contains ten extra varieties of 
Annualsand Perennials, embrac- 
ing many of the new and choic- 


1 00 


est in cultivation............... 100 
by D—contains five very choice varie- 
ties, selected from Flowers, 


of English Pansies, German, Car- 
nation, and Picotee Pinks, Ver- 
es Truffaut’s French Asters, 
Double Hollyhocks: 
Any one remitting $3 00 will receive the four 
tions postage free. 


COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN-GARDEN SEEDS 

BY MAIL. . 

A Complete Assortment of Vegetable Sceds for One 
Year's supply, for a Large or Small Garden. 

The following Collections are made up in the most 
liberal manner, care being taken to give a sufficient 
quantity ofall the finest varieties and most useful sorts 
of Vegetables required in the Kitchen Garden. 
Assortment No. 5 contains 55 varieties 

° No. 6 contains 33 varieties... 
° No. 7 contains 18 varieties 

Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by ex- 
press (freight paid by purchaser) to any part of the 
country, as follows: No. 1, $20 00; No. 2, $15 00; No. 
3, $10 00; No. 4, $500. For a list of the contents of 
each Collection, see Catalogue. 

The Sixteenth Annual Edition of their Illustrated 
Seed Catalogue and ide to Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, containing 120 pages, will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants enclosing Twenty-five Cents; regular custom- 
ers supplied without charge. 

Bliss’s Gardener's Almanac mailed to 
upon receipt of a three-cent stamp. Ad 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


41 Park Row and 151 Nassau St., 
P. 0. Box 5712, New York. 


-- 100 
Collec- 






all applicants 
ress 





SELTZ 


The Hand of Heaven medicated the Seltzer 
Spring. Man discovered its priceless virtues, “Chem- 
istry analyzed it, and now reproduces it twink- 


ling of an eye from Tarrant’s Errervesoent Se.t- 
zER ApERIENT. The moment the powder is liquified 
every curative and refreshing element of the original 
Spa foams and dances in the goblet, and bet age 
biliousness, constipation, fever, and headache take 
flight under the operation of the delightful draught. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








A GREAT OFFER t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 

EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MONTH, 

or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 

same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 

Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer. 


Pe NGLISH and FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 


Advertisements received for every Newspaper in 
Great Britain, India, China, the Colonies, the Conti- 
nent, and Foreign Countries. Established 1846. Ref- 
erences to Bankers and United States Journals. 

FREDERIC ALGAR, 
8 Clements Lane, Lombard St., London. 


He Ga 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
Bie sores FREE, Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHI CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
Tg 

















School and Family Charts. 
© canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recom: can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 
ER & BR Franklin Sqrare, N. Y. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


' WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address 

- WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


\ \V HISKERS, MOUSTACHE, or HAIR 
warranted to w on man or boy in 21 days, or 
money refunded. nt free for 50 cents. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys’ Station, Illinois. 


GET BARGAIN. — For sale, $50 each, 3 Stock 











| alike 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 
HAVE OPENED 


THEIR STORE, 
covering 
* THE ENTIRE SQUARE BOUNDED 
by 
BROADWAY, 
FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH STREET, and 
TENTH STREET, 


Replenishing 
ALL THE VARIOUS STOCKS 
with 
FRESH GOODS 
IMPORTED AND SELECTED EXPRESSLY 
for 


THE OCCASION. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES WILL BE OFFERED, 
and 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 





WEDDING OUTFITS, 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 

WALKING SUITS, DRESSES, and UNDERCLOTH- 
ING FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 

Ready-Made in Stock or Made to Order. 


“ Linen “ “ 
“ ss “ “ 


med, with Overeltirt. ......cccscsosscess enceas 14 


Ladies’ Night Dresses, Tucked Yokes.... 
“Chemises, Tucked and Ruffled 





¢ inconcceces E 

“Very fine French-Woven Corsets........ 3 
Price-Lists, Description of Styles, and Directions for 
Self-Measurement will be sent upon application. Goods 
sent C.O. D. per Express. 

JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Dry Goods, 

BROADWAY and ELEVENTH ST., New York. 


pAb FURTAEENG 
an 
OUTFITTING. DEPARTMENT. 





ES’ LACE AND EMBROIDERED DRESSES. 
EMBROIDERED MERINO AND UE CLOAKS. 
CHILDREN'S AND MISSES’. PIQUE SUITS AND 
LADIES’ FRENCH EMBROIDERED ROBES. 
IMPORTED ay IDERED, AND LACE- 

LOTHIN en suite. 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC: CORSETS. 
N. B.—WEDDING and INFANTS’ OUTFITS far- 
nished. complete at short notice. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
RESS GOODS. 


PRINTED PERCALES, PIQUES, &c., 
AT LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 


T JACKSON'S, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
FROM AUCTION. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN BOMBAZINES, 
Parisiennes, Henrietta Cloth, Creton Cloth, Em- 
| ney Cloth, Tamise Cloth, French Poplins, Challies, 

ron Grenadines, Black Alpacas, Buffalo and Beaver 
Brands; Black Gros-Grain Silks, from $1 25 to $5 per 
ard; Crapes, Traveling Dress Goods in great variety ; 
ond - Mou: g Goods, French Percales, Piques, 
Muslins, Ginghams, Veils, Embroideries, &c. 


N. B.—Bonnets and Suits ready-made constantly on 
Hand. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To _ a sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 


MAC e best machine in the world. Stitch 
OnE 











on 3 Maocurne Wirtnout Money. 
For eae peers address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ATENT SELF-CLOSING. OIL CUP.— 
For WATCHMAKERS. An indispensable article, 
Sent free for $1. H. H. HESKETT, Le Roy, Il. 





1809, 
(211 Washington St., N.Y.) 


SAPOLIO 





FOR CLEANING 

Windows (without Water), Paint, Oilcloths, 
Floors, Tables, and all Woodwork, China, 
Earthen, and Glass Ware, and for General 
House-Cleaning Purposes. 


FOR POLISHING 
Knives, Tin Ware, Brass, Steel, Iron, and 
all Metallic Wares. REMOVES, as by 
Magic, Stains and Rust, leaving a bril- 
liant surface, equal to New. 


Removes Stains from Marble, Paint, and Wood. 
Is not injurious, and QUICKER, BETTER, and 
CHEAPER than Bath Brick, Rotten Stone, Acid, or 
Lye; it will be found, on trial, the most perfect, relia- 
ble, and indispensable article ever offered to the pub- 
lic of this or any other country ; in fact, a prepara- 
tion no individual or class can afford 
to do without. 


We refer to the many testimonials in our posses- 
sion, from families, hotels, and manufacturers; also 
to more than 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


persons who have it in daily use in house and shop. 
It will cost you little to test our claims—do it. 


For Sale—Wholesale and Retail—by Grocery, Drug, 
and Notion Houses throughout the United States. 


THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK 





Does not have 
to be removed 
















from the wall to 
open it. Instead 
of trays to lift 
out, itisarranged 
with Drawers 
made very light 
and strong. 

It is much 
Stronger 
as only a small 





The same room 
se in the bottom of 
the trunk for 

dresses and heavy clothing as in thegld style. 
The UPRIGHT PATENT UNK CO., 
Next door to Astor House... 6 Barclay St., N.Y. 


Apres’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “C” FOR $125. 


$0 75....$1 50 
“" x Epa 00 















5 00....10 00 

2 25.... 450 

350.... 700 

150.... 900 

2 50....15 00 

6 00....12 00 

83 50....21 00 

Bankes cccdeddepe <ccccdgbanacdicdécscosee 10 00 
1 Basket, completely furnished.............. 10 00 
6 Pairs Knitted Shoes..... oeeee@ %.... 450 
1 Embr'd Merino Shawl...............- coos TBO 
1 Val. Lace Cap .......ssecceceeees ccdbece.. 50 
$125 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


OPALINE 
for the Teeth, 
Gums, & Breath. 

OPALINE 





is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Useno 
other dentifrice. 
Inventor and 
prov’t, Cuas. K. 
EVEY, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 


PIRIT MYSTERIES. — Marvelous Feats 
of the DAVENPORT BROTHERS, &c., fully ex- 
posed and explained in Haney’s JournatL, of any 
newsdealer; or, Six Months on Trial to any new sub- 
scriber, only 25 cts. JESSE HANEY & CO., 
00 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
CASH will be given for Original Puzzles. 


PAINIERS Manuat gives best methods and 

latest improvements in house, sign, and ornament- 

al | ager , varnishing, graining, polishing, staining, 

ilding, glazing, pte | glass-staining, paper-hang- 

ng, &c. Practical book for practice! men. 50 cts., of 
HANEY & CO. 














any bookseller, or JESS. » 
119 Nassau St., N.Y. 





sale the Furniture, Curiosities, and 


ILBERT Stuart, Coe, Cavrou, Huntineron, 


Moont, Ronse, Van Scurnper, De ye 
oe Erpmann, and others of as wi 
is 





Lots of French Stamping Patterns. Retail price 
$160, Address Mme, P. Glatizny, 803 E, 11th St. NY" 


the DS ART GALLERIES. 


ALLEN B. MINER, Auctioneer, 


BY H. H. LEEDS & MINER, 
; SALESROOMS NOS. 817 AND 819 BROADWAY. 
THE SALE OF THE SEASON. 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 18, AND THE SUCCEEDING DAYS, Messrs. LEEDS & MINER will offer for 


ENTIRE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF 


J. P. BEAUMONT, 


THE MOST VALUABLE CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART ever advertised in New York. The greatest 
_— of these have never been on exhibition since their 
Eastman Jounson, Levrze, VeRBOEOKHOVEN, Cart Husner, 
Suity, Crenant, VeLasquez, Tintoretto, Snyprr, Caraoot, Zirm, Gentz, TsonaGcEny, A. Curr, PLATTEET, 
Hin1, Roster, De Bru 

; 1 de celebrity in the Catholic Taste of Modern Europe. 
lendid collection will be sold Without Reserve, and will be on exhibition on and after April 5th, at 


purchase by Mr. Beaumont, containing works by 


ANDT, HERRING, Van Hove, and WILLEMs, 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GB™ Sent by Mail, postage’ prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 


Civil War. By Joan W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Pro 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer. 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. IJ/. just 


ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY’ By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150, 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Atrxanper Winouett, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, Soology and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeépsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
humerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 

TO THE EAST. Journal ofa Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Brite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Witt1aM Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. “The Rule of the Monk ; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 25th Thousand, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 00. mA 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Steeie, Author of ‘‘Gardenhurst.” Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. = 


HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as appli- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wm. J. Friaca, 
Author of “Three Seasons in European Vineyards. 
12mo, Paper, 50 gents. 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries, Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Arron Crype, Author 
of oe Lynne.” . Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Anuort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings," &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from = by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. Svo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘Bound to the Wheel,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By James Grean- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” “The True History of a Little Ragamufiin,” 
‘*The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


KITTY. A Novel. By M. Bernam Epwanps, Author 
of ** Doctor Jacob,” “* A Winter with the Swallows,” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HAYDN'S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to alt 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamrn Vinoent, Assistant Secretary and 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1870, 


Harper's Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's Werxiy, One Year...... 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexty, and Harrrr’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 

Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werk.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 
The Volumes of the Macazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
Dbl to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss te 
the sender. 








Tres ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PERIOPIOALS. 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mus. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 














YOMING Pile and Eruptive Salve. 40c. 
per Box. Address Box 464, Northampton, Mass, 
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AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 


Reruvapate: Amateur. “Oh! hang it, Celia! not Ready yet! and-I’ve got to ag fons the First 
ti 


“ 1” Bi ette....Do look Sharp!” 
ELIA. “ Now don’t Fidget, my dear!» There’s lots of Time! and if we ave a little 


| Littie Apa. “I wish I’d get Teeth like yours, Aunt Lizzie, it would be 
e, you can Play a little Faster, you know.. 


so Nice.to ‘Take ’em Out to Play with!” . 


FACETLE. What kind of robbery is 


x ToTHE gg ag 
eat your carpets, 
kindness ond Semmens; 
and if that doesn’t keep 
them down, send for a po- 
liceman, and have them 
taken up. 
contncalatititgieseaie 
OLD SAWS WITH NEW 
HANDLES. 

When the cat's away— 
the servants have some dif- 
ficulty in accounting for 
broken crockery and van- 
ished cold meat. 

Fine feathers make—just 

*as good pillows as coarse 
ones. 

One good turn—is as 
much as you can expect 
from a cheap silk. 

What the eye doesn’t see 
—is, as a rule, the parting 


of the back hair, but+even * 


that is to be viewed by the 
aid of a couple of mirrors. 
When the wine is in—as 
arule, the wine-merchant's 
bill is not long in coming 


=~ 


— 
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> 
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not dangerous?—A safe 
robbery, of course. 
—_—_—a—_——_ 

Why can every inhabit- 
ant of the torrid circle 
claim it as his exclusive 
Gtk i case it is 

is zone. 

tS OD 

If a lady were threaten- 
ed to be kissed by a gen 
tleman, and she objected, 
what place near the coast 
of France might she name ? 
—Ushant. 

——_——————_ 


Oxsryine AN OrpDER.—A 
young man recently went 
to the banks of the Danube 
for the purpose of drown- 
ing himself. He laid his 
hat on the ground, when a 
soldier on guard shouted. 
“Fall back there, or rll 
shoot you.” The youn, 
man pened up his hat an 
rapidly ran away. Death 
by shooting was not in his 


2 programme, 
fn too. l U fps ee 
Never say ‘‘dye”—what- Mi j yy yf ‘ The man who would keep 
ever may be the fashiona- - Se / / UM, his head cool shouldn’t put 
ble color for hair. f, y in a stove-pipe on it. 
—.—- : Ha ——o——~ 


Husu-Monry—The price 
of the family cradle. 
_—~<—_——— 


If wit is bad-in-age, how 
much more unbecoming it 
must be in youth! 

PS aa Ee 

A Boston paper men- 
tions an individual there 
who “clasps his hands so 
fervently in prayer that he 
can't get them open when 
the contribution - box is 
passed round.” 

















Nisce. “ Aunt, do 


A LONG WAY ROUND. 
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\ do you See how Miss Twolips is going on with Captain Smithers?” 
Aunt. “Disgusting! I should like to Catch him Putting his Arm round my Waist !” 
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King Charles II. possess- 
ed the reputation of being 
skilled in naval architect- 
ure. Being ence at Chat- 
ham, to view a ship which 
had just been completed, 
he asked-the famous Killi- 

rew if he did not think 

e should make an excel- 
lent ship-wright. Killi- 
grew replied that he al- 
ways thought his Majesty 
would have done better at 
any other trade than his 
own, 
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NOT IMPROBABLE. 
First BANKER’s CLerk (standing). ‘Been to See these Per- 
forming Monkeys, Gibbon ?” 


Seconp BANKER’s CLERK. “Yes! by Jove, it’s Wonderful ! 
believe they’ll get Monkeys to Talk and Write soon !” 


LiTsRAL SERVANT Girw (to Brown, who was Calling for the First Time on the Dibsworths). “ Please, Sir, your Cabman say he Don’t 


| 
AWKWARD. | 
aif Like the Look of this here Money you’ve give him!” | 

i 





